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This number has been cane: delayed by the fact that 
the paper was found to have run out when the number 
was half done. It could not be matched without making 
a new vat full, though the paper house made great 
exertions. 

The November number will contain some valuable in- 
formation about finds in Ohio and Arizona, and many 
excellent articles. If our subscribers will ~ecommend the 
magf#zine to their friends they, as well as we, will be the 
gainers. We have always found the recommendation of 
our patrons the very best means of increasing the circu- 
lation. If each subscriber will send with their subscription 
to the next volume even one new name, we can soon 
make the magazine a monthly, for those which we have 
are very permanent and reliable. All subscriptions 
should be in advance. 
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THE SACRED POLE OF THE OMAHA TRIBE. 


By Atice C. FLETCHER. 


In the Peabody Museum of Harvard University have been 
placed, for safe-keeping, the contents of two of the sacred 
tents of the Omaha tribe of Indians. The sacred pole and its 
pack were deposited in 1888, while the articles pertaining to 
the sacred tent of war were transmitted four years earlier, in 
1884. These relics are unique and of rare ethnological value, 
and the relinquishing of them by their keepers is, I think, 
without historic parallel. It came about in this wise: When 
the changes incident to the impinging of civilization upon the 
Omahas made it evident to their leading men that ancient 
tribal observances were no longer possible, the question arose 
as to what should be done with the sacred objects that for 
generations had been essential in their ceremonies, and expres- 
sive of the authority of those charged with the administration 
of tribal affairs. To destroy these sacred articles was not to 
be thought of, and it was suggested that they should be buried 
with the chiefs of the gens charged with their keeping; which 
manner of disposal was finally determined upon. 

At that time, I was engaged in a serious study of the tribe, 
and to me it seemed a grave misfortune that these venerable 
objects should be suffered to decay, and the full story of the 
tribe be forever lost; for that story was as as yet but imper- 
fectly known, and until these sacred articles, so carefully hidden, 
could be examined, it was impossible to gain an inside point 
of view, whence one could study as from the center, ceremonies 
connected with these articles and their relation to the autonomy 
of the tribe. The importance of securing these objects became 
more and more apparent, and influences were brought to bear 
upon the chiefs who were their keepers to prevent the oarrying 
out of the plan for burial. 

After years of labor, wherein large credit must be given to 
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the late Joseph La Flesche, former head chief of the tribe, and 
to his son, the sacred articles were finally deposited in the 
Peabody Museum of Harvard University. The transfer was 
not effected without dramatic incidents evidencing the awe in 
which these objects were held—objécts which, in their unpre- 
tending appearance, give little idea of the important part they 
have played in the history of more than one Indian tribe of our 
country. 

The Omaha tribe is composed of ten villages or ta-won-gdhe, 
to which for convenience sake we apply the term genes; these 
camped in a fixed place, in a circular form, known as the 
hu-dhu-ga, which had its opening to the east; five gentes 
camped along the line of the northern half and five along the 
southern half. When the tribe left their villages to go out 
upon their annual buffalo hunt, at which time they often 
traveled several hundreds of miles, the opening of the hu-dhu-ga 
was always in the direction in which the tribe was moving; 
but the idea of orientation was never lost, for, if the people 
were going westward, the horseshoe-shaped hu-dhu-ga turned 
as on a hinge placed opposite the opening, and the northern 
half, when the opening faced the east, was still the northern 
half, now that the opening faced the west. In the mind of the 
people, the hu-dhu-ga always opened to the east, and the tribe 
ideally faced the rising sun, wherever they pitched their tents. 

The northern half of the hu-dhu-ga was called In-shta-sunda, 
taking the name of the gens that camped at the northern point 
of the opening. The southern half was known as the Hon-ga- 
she-nu, from the Honga gens, which occupied the middle place 
among the five gentes forming the south half. All the tents 
faced or opened toward the space enclosed by the line of lodges 
forming the hu-dhu-ga. 

There were three tents set apart to contain the sacred objects 
of the tribe, known as the dti-ghu-be, or sacred tents. One of 
these contained the paraphernalia of the ceremonies connected 
with war. This tent was pitched a short distance in front of 
those of the We-jin-shte gens, its keeper. This gens camped 
at the southern end of the opening, opposite the In-shta-sunda 
gens. The other two sacred tents were set side by side in front 
of the Honga gens, who had them in charge. The tent toward 
the west held the hide of the white buffalo cow, and the tent 
cover was decorated upon the outside with stalks of corn in 
full ear. In the tent towards the east was deposited the sacred 
pole and its belongings, and the decoration on the cover of the 
lodge was a number of round red spots. 

These tents were objects of fear; no one unbidden went near 
them or touched them, and should any person or any animal 
or a tent pole come accidentally in contact with any of the 
three tents, the offending thing must be brought to the keeper, 
who would wash it with warm water, and brush it with a spray 
of artemisia, to prevent the evil that was believed to follow 
such profanation. 
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The sacred pole is of cottonwood and bears marks of great 
age. It has been subjected to manipulation; the bark has been 
removed and the pole shaped and shaved at both ends, the top 
or “head” rounded into a cone shaped knob and the lower end 
trimmed to a dull point. Its circumference near the head is 
15 cm. 2 mm.; the middle part increases to I9 cm. and is 
diminished toward the foot to 14 cm. 6 mm. To the lower 
end is fastened by strips of tanned hide, a piece of harder wood, 
probably ash, 55 cm. 234 mm .in length, rounded at top with a 
groove cut to prevent the straps slipping, and with the lower 
end sharpened so as to be easily driven into the ground. There 
is a crack in the sacred pole extending several cm. above this 
foot piece, which has probably given rise to a modern idea that 
this foot piece was added to strengthen or mend the pole when 
it had become worn with long usage. But the pole itself shows 
no indication of ever having been in the ground; there is no 
decay apparent, as is shown on the foot piece whose flattened 
top proves that it was driven into the ground. Moreover, the 
name of this piece of wood is zhi-be, leg, and as the pole itself 
represents a man, and as this name zhi-be is not applied to a 
piece of wood spliced on to lengthen a pole, it is probable that 
a foot piece was originally attached to the pole. 

Upon this zhi-be, or leg, the pole rested; it was never placed 
upright, but inclined forward at an angle of about forty-five 
degrees, and was held firmly in place by a stick tied to it about 
I m. and 46 cm. from its “head.” The native name of this sup- 
port is i-mon-gdhe, a staff, such as old men lean upon. 

Upon the top or “head” of the pole was tied a large scalp, 
ni-ka mon-ghi-ha. About one end, 14 cm. 5 mm. from the 
“head” of the pole, is a piece of hide bound to the pole by 
bands of tanned skin. This wrapping covers a basket work of 
twigs and feathers lightly filled with down of the crane. The 
length of this bundle of hide is 44 cm. 5 mm., and its circum- 
ference about 50cm. But this does not give an exact idea of 
the size of this basket work when it was opened for the cere- 
mony, as the covering has shrivelled with age, it being twenty 
years this summer since the last ceremony was performed and 
the wrapping put on as it remains to-day. 

This bundle is said to represent the body of aman. The 
name by which it is known, a-kon-da-bpa, is the word used to 
designate the leather shield worn upon the wrist of an Indian 
to protect it from the bow string. This name affords unmis- 
takable evidence that the pole was intended to symbolize a 
man, as no other creature could wear the bow-string shield. 
It also indicated that the man thus symbolized was one who 
was both a provider and protector of his people. 

The accompanying pack contained a number of articles which 
were used in the ceremonies of the sacred pole. The pack 
itself is an oblong piece of buffalo hide, which, when wrapped 
around its contents, makes a round bundle about 80 cm. long 
and 60 cm. in circumference. It was bound together by bands 
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of rawhide and was called wa-dhi-gha-be, meaning literally, 
things flayed, referring to the scalps stored within the pack. 
Nine were found in it when I opened the pack at the museum, 
and some of them show signs of considerable wear. They are 
all very large and on one is the remains of a feather, all of 
which has been worn ay. ay but the quill. 

The pipe belonging to the pole and used in its rites was kept 
in this pack. The stem is round and 89 cm. in length. It is 
probably of ash, and shows marks of long usage. The bowl 
is of red catlinite 12 cm. 5 mm. at its greatest length, and 7 cm. 
2mm. in height. The bowl proper rises 4 cm. 5 mm. from the 
base. Upon the sides and bottom of the stone certain figures 
are incised which are difficult to determine; they may be a 
conventionalized bird grasping the pipe. The lines of the 
figures are filled with a semi-lustrous black substance, com- 
posed of vegetable matter, which brings the design into full 
relief; this black substance is also painted upon the front and 
back of the bowl, leaving a band of red showing at the sides. 
The effect is of a black and red inlaid pipe. When this pipe 
was smoked, the stone end rested on the ground; it was not 
lifted, but dragged by the stem as it passed from man to man 
while they sat in the sacred tent or enclosure. To prevent the 
bowl falling off, which would be a disaster, a hole was drilled 
through a little flange at the end of the stone pipe where it is 
fitted to the wooden stem, and through this hole one end of a 
cord made of sinew was passed and fastened, and the other end 
of the cord securely tied about the pipestem 13 cm. above its 
entrance into the stone pipe bowl. 

The stick used to clean this pipe, ni-niu-dhu-ba-thk, was kept 
in a case or sheath of reed wound round with a fine rope of 
human hair, which was fastened with bits of fine sinew; a feather, 
said to be that of the crane, was bound to the lower end of this 
sheath. Only a part of the quill remains. Sweet grass, 
pe-zthe-zthon-thta, and cedar, na-zthi, broken up and tied in 
bundles, were in the pack. Bits of the grass and cedar were 
spread upon the top ot the tobacco when the pipe was filled, 
so that when it was lit these were first consumed, making an 
offering of savory smoke. 

Seven arrows, mon-pe-dhun-ba, were inthe pack. The arrow 
shafts are much broken; they were originally 45 cm. 6 mm. in 
length, feathered from the crane, and had stone heads. Part 
of the quills of the feathers remain, but the arrow-heads are 
lost. A bundle of sinew cord, red paint, wa-the-zhi-de, used 
in painting the pole, and a curious brush, complete the con- 
tents of the pack. The brush is made of a piece of hide, one 
edge cut into a coarse fringe and the hide then rolled together 
and bound with bands, making a rude utensil with which the 
paint, mixed with buffalo fat, was put upon the pole. Those 
who may visit the Peabody Museum at Harvard University 
will notice upon the upper portion of the sacred pole some- 
thing that looks like pieces of thick bark; it is the dried paint 
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that remains from the numerous anointings of the pole, which 
ceremony was a thank offering for successful hunts and a prayer 
for future prosperity. The anointing or painting of the pole 
took place in July, toward the close of the annual buffalo hunt, 
after the tribe had reached that portion of their hunting grounds 
where they felt themselves reasonably secure from their ene- 
mies. The custom long ago, beyond the memory of the oldest 
men, so I was told by the chief of the Honga in 1888, was to 
perform this-ceremony twice a year, after the summer and 
winter hunt, but, within his memory and that of his father, it 
had been held only in the summer. 

The rapid destruction of the herds of buffalo in the decade 
following 1870 caused the Indian not only sore physical dis- 
comfort, but also great mental distress. His religious cere- 
monies needed the buffalo for their observance, and its disap- 
pearance, which in its suddenness seemed to him supernatural, 
has done much to demoralize the Indian, morally as well as 
socially. Noone can have his sacred rites overturned in a day’ 
and preserve his mental equipoise. 

After several unsuccessful hunts of the tribe, poverty suc- 
ceeded to their former plenty, and, in distress of mind and 
body, seeing no other way of relief, the people were urged to 
the performance of their ceremony of anointing the pole, 
although misfortune in hunting had made this in its integrity 
impossible. A new plan was suggested by which the ceremony 
could be accomplished and, as they fondly hoped, the blessing 
of plenty be restored to the people. The tribe had certain 
moneys due from the United States in payment for ceded lands, 
and through their agent they asked that such a sum 
as was needful to purchase thirty head of cattle should be paid 
them. The agent, little understanding the trouble of mind of 
the Indians under his charge or the motive of their request, 
wrote to the Interior Department at Washington, that “the 
Omahas have a tradition that when they do not go on the 
buffalo hunt, they should at least once a year take the lives of 
some cattle and make a feast.” This interpretation of the 
Indian’s desire to spend his own money for the purchase of the 
means by which he hoped to perform rites that might bring 
back the buffalo and save him from an unknown and terrifying 
future, is a significant comment upon how little the Indian’s 
real life has been comprehended by those appointed to lead 
him along new lines of living and thinking. The cattle were 
bought at a cost to the tribe of about $1,000. The ceremony 
took place; but, alas! the conditions did not alter. A second 
time the tribe spent its money, but to no avail. New interests 
and influences grew stronger evéty month. The old customs 
could not be made to bend to the new ways forced upon the 
people. Opposition to further outlay arose from the govern- 
ment and among some of the Indians themselves; and one 
year, two years, three years passed and the pole stood silent in 
its tent, dreaded, as a thing that was powerful for harm, but 
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seemingly powerless to bring back the old time prosperity to 
the people. 

When, in 1888, the pole was finally placed for safe keeping 
in the museum at Harvard University, it seemed very important 
to secure its legend, known to the chief of the Honga. The 
fear inspired by the pole was such that it seemed as though it 
would be impossible to gain this desired information, but it was 
finally brought about; and one summer day in September, the 
chief, Shu-de-non-zhe, came to the house of Joseph La Flesche, 
to tell the tradition of his people, as given in the legend of the 

ole. 

It was a memorable day; the harvest was ended and tall 
stacks of wheat cast their shadows over the stubble fields that 
were once covered with buffalo grass. The past was irrevoca- 
bly gone. The old man had consented to speak, but not with- 
out misgivings, until his former head chief cheerfully accepted 
for himself any penalty that might follow the revealing of these 
sacred traditions, which was held to be a profanation punisha- 
ble by supernatural death. 

While the old chief talked he continually tapped the floor 
with a little stick he held in his hand, marking with it the 
rythm peculiar to the drumming of a man who is invoking the 
unseen powers during the performance of certain rites. His 
eyes were cast down, his speech was deliberate, and his voice 
low, as if speaking to himself alone. The scene in that little 
room where we four sat was solemn, as at the obsequies of a 
past once so full of human activity and hope. The fear inspired 
by the pole was strengthened in its very passing away. By a 
singular coincidence the touch of fatal disease fell upon Joseph 
La Flesche almost at the close of this interview, which lasted 
three days, and in a fortnight he lay dead in the very room 
. where had been revealed the legend of the pole. 

According to the legend, the appointed time for the cere- 
mony of anointing the pole was in the moon, or month, when 
the buffalo bellow, the latter part of July. It was to follow the 
fourth tribal chase after the ceremony of the taking of the 
twenty buffalo tongues and one heart had been performed four 
times. Then the Wa-ghdhe-ghe-ton subdivision of the Honga 
gens, which had charge of the pole, called the seven principal 
chiefs, who formed the oligarchy, to the sacred tent to transact 
the preliminary business. They sat there with the tent closed 
tight, clad in their buffalo robes, worn ceremonially, the hair 
outside and the head falling on the left arm; they smoked the 
pipe belonging to the pole, and ate the food provided, in a 
crouching attitude and without knife or spoon, in imitation of 
the buffalo’s feeding, and taking care not to drop any of the 
food. Should, however, a morsel fall upon the ground, it was 
carefully pushed toward the fire; such a morsel was believed to 
be desired by the pole, and, as the legend says, “no one must 
take anything claimed by the pole.” 

When the council had agreed upon a day for the ceremony, 
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runners were sent out to search for a herd of buffalo, and, if 
one was found within four days, it was accounted a sacred 
herd, and the chase that took place provided fresh meat for the 
coming ceremony. If, however, within four days, the runners 
failed to discover a herd, dried meat preserred from their 
previous hunt was used. 

In this preliminary council, each chief, as he took a reed 
from a bundle kept in the sacred tent, mentioned the name of 
a man of valorous exploits. When the number of brave men 
agreed upon had been mentioned, the Honga gave the reeds to 
the tribal herald to distribute to the designated men, who, on 
receiving them, proceeded to the sacred tent, and by giving 
back to the Honga their reeds, accepted the distinction con- 
ferred upon them. It was now their duty to visit the lodges 
of the tribe and select from each tent a pole to be used in the 
construction of a lodge for the ceremonies. This they did by 
entering the tent and striking the chosen pole, while they 
recounted the valiant deeds of their past life. These men were 
followed by designated men from the Honga gens, with their 
wives, who withdrew the selected poles and carried them to 
the vicinity of the sacred tent, where they were set up and 
covered so as.to form a semi-circular lodge, open toward the 
center of the tribal circle. It was erected upon the site of the 
sacred tent, which was incorporated in it; and, as the poles 
taken from all the tents in the tribe were used in its construc- 
tion, this communal lodge represented the homes of the people. 

Up to this time the tribe may have been moving and camping 
every day, but now a halt is called until the close of the cere- 
mony. To the communal tent the seven chiefs and headmen 
are summoned by the Honga and take their seats, all wearing 
the buffalo robe in the ceremonial manner. The herald,:on 
this occasion, wears a band of matted buffalo wool about his 
head, with a downy eagle feather standing in it. 

The sacred pole is brought forward to the edge of the com- 
munial lodge, so as to lean out toward the center of the 
hu-dhu-ga. In front of it a circle is cut in the ground, the 
enclosed sod removed, and the earth made loose and fine. 

From this time to the close of the rites, all the horses must 
be kept outside the hu-dhu-ga, and the people must not loiter 
in or pass across the enclosure. To enforce this regulation, two 
men were stationed as guards at the entrance of the tribal circle. 

The pipe belonging to the sacred pole is smoked by the 
occupants of the communal tent, and the bundle of reeds 
brought out. Each chief, as he draws the reed, mentions the 
name of a man, who must be one who lives in his own lodge 
as the head of a family, and not a dependent upon relatives. 
(What we would term a householder.) As the chief speaks 
the name, the herald advances to the pole and shouts it aloud, 
‘so as to be heard by the whole tribe. Should the name given 
be that of a chief, the herald will substitute that of one of his 
young sons. The man socalled is expected to send by the hand 
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of his children the finest and fattest piece of the buffalo meat, 
ot a peculiar cut, known as ta-ghu. If the meat is too heavy 
for the children, the parents help carry it to the communal 
tent. The little ones are full of dread, and particularly fear 
the fat, which is to be used upon the pole. So, as they trudge 
along, every now and then they stop to wipe their wee fingers 
on the grass so as to escape any blame or possible guilt of 
sacrilege. 

Should any one refuse to make this offering to the pole he 
would be struck by lightning, be wounded in battle, or lose a 
limb by a splinter running into his foot. 

The gathering of the meat occupies three days, during which 
the Honga are singing at intervals, by day and night, the sacred 
songs, which echo through the camp and enter into the dreams 
ot the children. The songs belonging to the ritual of the corn 
are first sung, followed by those relating to the hunt, all in 
their proper sequence. If a mistake in the order is made, the 
Honga lift up their hands and weep aloud, until the herald, 
advancing from the sacred pole, wipes away the tears with his 
hands, and the wail ceases, and the songs go on. 

On the morning of the fourth day the meat is spread upon 
the ground before the pole in parallel rows, the full length of 
the communal lodge. The keeper of the pole and his wife 
then advance to perform their part in the ceremony. He is 
clothed in the usual shirt and leggings, and his cheeks are 
painted in red bands. The woman wears over her gala dress a 
buffalo robe, with the skin outside, which is painted red, so are 
her cheeks, and bands of the same color are on her glossy, 
black hair, and to the heel of each of her moccasins is attached 
a strip of buffalo hair, like a tail. 

Songs precede and describe every act of the keeper. When 
he is about to cut the fat from the meat offered to the pole, 
the Honga sings the Song of the Knife, and, at the fourth repeat, 
the keeper grasps the knife. So, on the fourth repeat of 
another song, he cuts off the fat and lays it in a large wooden 
bowl, which is carried by his wife. In this vessel the soft fat, 
and a peculiar clay made red by baking, are kneaded into a 
paint, with which the keeper smears the pole. 

In the circle excavated in front of the pole a buffalo chip is 
kindled and sweet-grass and cedar leaves laid upon it, through 
the smoke of which the seven arrows are now passed for puri- 
fication and consecration. The leather covering is removed 
from the body of the pole, and the woman comes forward and 
thrusts the seven arrows, one by one, through the basket-work 
thus exposed. Each arrow has-its special song. If an arrow 
passes clear through and falls so as to stand in the ground, all 
the people shout for joy, as this indicates ‘special victory in war 
and success in hunting. 

Now the buffalo meat is gathered up and laid away and four 
images are made of grass and hair and set up before the pole. 
These are to represent enemies of the tribe. Then the herald 
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goes forth shouting, “Pity me, my young men, and let me once 
more complete my ceremonies.” Meaning by this that the 
men of the tribe should lay aside all other affairs and consid- 
erations and devote themselves to the part they are to play in 
the final act of the ceremony. 

While the warriors are putting on their ornaments and their 
eagle feather war-bonnets and getting their weapons in order 
for a simulated battle before the pole, where they should act 
out in detail their past brave deeds of war, the people crowd 
together at either end of the communal tent as to a vantage 
point whence to view the dramatic spectacle. 

Some of the warriors appear on horse-back outside the camp 
and charge upon it, crying out, “They have come! They have 
come!” (This was once done in so realistic a manner as to 
deceive the people into the belief of an actual onslaught of an 
enemy, to the temporary confusion of the whole tribe.) The 
warriors fire upon the images before the pole, and the chiefs 
within the communal tent shout back in defiance of them; this 
charge is made four times and then the images are captured 
and treated as conquered. With this stirring drama, which is 
called shooting the wa-ghdhe-she, or pole, the ceremonies come 
to an end, which ceremonies, according to the legend, were 
instituted “to hold the people together.” 

On the following day the he-di-wa-chi, under the leadership 
of the In-ke-tha-be gens, takes place. This is participated in 
by all the tribe, men, women and children. The he-di-wa-chi 
is a dance about a pole, which has been cut and painted for the 
occasion with peculiar ceremonies. After this dance the camp 
breaks up, each family following its own pleasure, and all rules 
and regular times as to hunting are at an end for the season. 

The legend states that the finding of the pole occured while 
the council was in progress among the Cheyennes, Arickerees, 
Pawnees, and the Omahas, which latter tribe then included 
what are now the Ponka and Iowatribes. The object of the 
council was to agree upon terms of peace and decide upon rules 
of war and hunting. . 

The legend runs as follows: “During this time a young man 
who had been wandering came back and said: ‘Father, I have 
seen a wonderful tree,’”’ and he described it. The old man 
kept silent, for all was not yet settled between the tribes. The 
young man went again to visit the tree, and on his return 
repeated to his father his former tale of what he had seen. The 
old man kept silent, for the chiefs were still conferring. At 
last when everything was agreed upon between the tribes the 
old man sent for the chiefs and said: “My son has seen a 
wonderful tree. The thunder birds’ come and go upon this 
tree, making a trail of fire that leaves four paths of burnt grass 
toward the four winds. As the thunder birds light upon the 
tree it bursts into flame and the fire mounts to the top; still 
the _ stands burning, but no one can see the fire except at 
night. 
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When the chiefs heard this tale they sent runners to see 
what it might be, and the runners came back and told the same 
story,—how the tree stood burning in the night. Then all the 
people had a council and they agreed to run a race for the tree 
and attack it as if it werean enemy. The chiefs said: “We 
shall run for it; put on your ornaments and prepare as for 
battle.” 

So the young men stripped and painted themselves and put 
on their ornaments and set out for the tree, which stood 
near a lake. The men ran and a Ponka reached it first and 
struck it, as he would an enemy. Then they cut the tree down 
and four men, walking in line, carried it on their shoulders to 
the village. And the people sang four nights, the songs which 
had been composed for the tree while they held their council. 
The tree was taken inside the circle of lodges and a tent was 
made for it. The chiefs worked upon the tree and shaped it 
and called it a human being. They made a basket-work of 
twigs and feathers and tied it on the middle of the pole for a 
body. Then they said: “It has no hair!” So they went out 
to get a large scalp, and they put it on the top of the pole for 
hair. They sent out a herald to tell the people that when all 
was completed they should see the pole. 

Then they painted the pole and set it up before the tent, 
leaning on a staff, and called all the people; and all the people 
came—men, women and children. When all the people had 
gathered, the chief stood up and said: 

“You now see before youa mystery. When we are in trouble 
we shall bring our trouble to him. To him you shall make 
your offerings and requests; all your prayers must be accom- 
panied by gifts. This (pole) belongs to all the people, but it 
shall be in the keeping of one family, and the leadership be 
with them, and, if any one desires to lead, (2. e. become a chief 
and take responsibility in the governing of the people) he 
shall make presents to the keepers, and they shall give him 
authority.” 

When all was finished, the people said: “Let us appoint a 
time when we shall again paint him, and act before him the 
battles which we have fought.” So the time was fixed in the 
moon when the buffalos bellow. 

Then followed the details of the ceremony already outlined, 
ending with the words: “This was the beginning of the cere- 
mony, and it was agreed that it should be kept up.” 

The legend goes on: “The people began to pray to the pole 
for courage and for trophies in war, and their prayers were 
answered. The pole is connected with thunder and war, the 
authority of the chiefs and of the hunt.” 

At the time when the pole was discovered, both the tradition 
of the Omahas and the Ponkas.concur in stating that the peo- 
ple were living in a village near a lake, and that the tree, 
which was evidently some distance from the camp, grew near 
a lake. The exact position of this village is not yet identified, 
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but it was in all probability at no great distance from the red 
pipe stone quarry on the southwestern part of South Dakota. 

ime forbids an enumeration of my historical research in 
this connection, but the oldest records and authentic maps 
indicate that the pole could not have been cut at any time 
since 1673. 

The establishment of the order of chieftainship and the gov- 
ernment of the tribe as it has been known during the present 
century, antedated the institution of the pole. Several political 
changes had already taken place before that event. 

I can not, at this time, recount and analyze the legend of 
the seven old men, who are said to have instituted the govern- 
ment by seven chiefs, and to have established the ni-ni-ba-ton 
or pipe subgens in certain of the ten gentes of the tribe. This 
legend deals with a political change and a religious innovation 
that long antedated the advent of the sacred pole. When the 
seven old men introduced the sacred tribunal pipes there were 
already in the tribe three distinct groups of insignia of as many 
forms ‘of worship, namely: The Four Sacred Stones, in the 
custody of the Ma-then-ga-ge-he gens, having their peculiar 
ritual; the Honor Pack, the Sacred Shell and the Pole of Red 
Cedar, of the Thunder Rites, in charge of the We-gin-shte gens; 
and the song and ritual of the Hede-wache, committed to the 
Inkethabe gens. 

The entrance of the Omahas into the group of tribes that 
agreed to respect and to observe the ceremony of the Wa-wan, 
Pipes or Calumets of Fellowship, not only tempered their sun- 
worship through the teachings of the ritual of this ceremony, 
but opened a new path to tribal honor by which a man of 
valor and industry could reach equality with the hereditary 
chiefs in the government of the tribe. The sacred ritual pipes 
had the same function within the tribe as the Wa-wan or Calu- 
mets of Fellowship had between distant tribes, and they also 
were ornamented with the peculiar woodpecker heads, the 
upper mandril turned back and painted in the same manner as 
upon the Fellowship Calumets. Upon one of these tribal pipes 
seven of these heads were placed in a row, referring to the 
seven chiefs; on the other pipe there was but one head, symbol- 
izing the unit of authority which must be reached by unanimity 
of the seven chiefs in all decisions. 

Poles had long been used in the tribe as symbols of religious 
beliefs and of authority. 

The he-di-wa-chi and its pole bear evidence of great age, and 
it seems not improbable that it sprang from the same root as 
the sun-dance of the Dakotas that has developed so differently. 

The pole of the thunder rites, belonging to the sacred tent 
of war, in the care, of the We-jin-shte gens, was of red color, 
I m. 25 cm. in length, to which was corded a zhe-be or leg 61 
cm. long. A rounded stick, like a club, 43 cm. long. also of 
red color, was bound about the middle of the pole. The thun- 
der gods used clubs as weapons; one of the ritual songs of the 
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tent of war says: “Your grandfather, fearful to behold is he! 
When your grandfather lifts his long club, he is fearful to 
behold!” In olden time, when the rites were performed in the 
spring, when the first thunder peal was heard, a part of the 
ceremony was the painting of this pole. 

It is probable that this pole was the prototype of the sacred 
pole; the two have features in common. The zhi-be, or leg; 
the body on the one being the thunder club, and on the other 
bearing the name of the bow-shield, used by warriors to pro- 
tect the wrist from the bow-string; both poles were painted 
with due ceremony at appointed times; both referred more or 
less directly to thunder, and any profanation of either was 
avenged by that power, the guilty being struck by lightning. 
It will be recalled that attention was first drawn to the tree, 
from which the sacred pole was shaped, by the thunder birds 
coming to it from the four quarters and the mysterious burning 
that, followed; so that the pole became, in the minds of the 
people, endowed with supernatural power by the ancient thun- 
der gods. 

The government by the seven chiefs was at first confined to 
hereditary rulers, drawn from certain sub-divisions of certain 
gentes. By a slow process in the course of time men of ability 
rose into power and honors were won and worn by those whom 
the people recognized as leaders, until, at last, the oligarchy of 
seven became representative of individual attainment, and of 
gentes and sub-gentes hitherto debarred from participation in 
the governmental affairs of the tribe. 

The name given to the sacred pole was wa-ghdhe-ghe, bears 
testimony to this political change in the chieftainship. Wa- 
ghdhe-ghe is made up of the prefix wa-, indicating the power 
to do, and ghdhe-ghe, the name of the ceremony of placing the 
mark of honor upon a daughter of a chief. (This consisted in 
tatooing a small round spot, about half an inch in diameter, 
upon the forehead and upon the chest and back just below the 
neck; a circle of four equidistant points projecting from it. 
These symbols refer to the sun and the four quarters.)- The 
right to put the mark of honor upon a daughter was not hered- 
itary, but could be gained through the performance of one 
hundred certain deeds, called wa-dhe-en-dhe. The name of 
the pole, wa-ghdhe-ghe, signifies the power to do, or perform, 
this ceremony; ghdhe-ghe, the mask of honor. 

The sacred pole of the Omahas was, as we have seen, scarcely 
an innovation as a symbol, although it stood for the authority 
of new ideas that had been slowly developing within the tribe. 
In it and its ceremonies nothing that had been gained in the 
past was lost, the supernatural control of man was recognized, 
together with his ability to achieve for himself honor and rank. 
It stands as a witness that society, even in its primitive, tribal 
conditions, is not an inert mass of people, but an organization 
operated upon by laws kindred to those which we have learned 
to recognize as instrumental in the unfolding of the mind of men. 
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EGYPTOLOGICAL NOTES. 


By WituiiAmM C. Winstow, LL. D. 


Two ExuHIBITIons.—In summer while the spades rest, their 
fruit appears—just now in two interesting exhibitions in Lon- 
don. Let us first enter Burlington House and inspect the 
objects sent to England from the site of the temple of Queen 
Hatasu, at Deir-el-Bahari, by Dr. Naville. 

General interest is awakened by the large case on the left of 
the room, in which are set out a unique series of tools, models, 
vases, and the like, which were marked with Queen Hatshepsu’s 
name (‘Good god Ramaka, beloved of Amen ia Serui”), and 
deposited below the foundation of her temple. The mats, 
which cover them, lie on the center table hard by. The metal 
blades of the tools are of bronze, the handles and wooden 
objects of sycamore, the latter especially seeming miraculously 
new, considering that they have been buried about 3,500 years. 
This large deposit, the earliest known, was found last February 
on the extreme south of the temple in a pit with a small recess 
scooped out on one side. There are fourteen jars of unglazed 
red ware; ten pots of alabaster, with original covers; fifty 
wooden models, probably of threshing-sledges; fifty wooden 
hoes without the usual cross binding, the leathers for which 
were found in bundles close by; eight large adzes, with bronze 
blades and red leather binding, wonderfully preserved; eight 
smal]l adze-handles without blades; eleven stands of basket- 
work for jars; four bronze blades; a sacrificial knife and an ax, 
Five fine blue scarabaei of the queen were found near. This 
collection, singular in date, size and character, is perhaps the 
most remarkable that has ever found its way to London. 

The large painted coffins, which show conspicuously at the 
sides of the room, are notable chiefly for their preservation and 
the completeness of all the accessories of burial—the bead- 
nets, with genii in blue bead-work on the breasts of the dead; 
the wooden hawks and jackals, symbols of Horus and Anubis, 
on guard over the coffins; and the wooden boxes filled with 
blue ushabti figurines at the feet. The mummies in them are 
those of a priest of Khonsu, his mother and her sister; and all 
were found together in a pit excavated at a later period than 
the queen’s in a corner of her temple, and preserved inviolate 
to this day by the collapse of the roof above. 

In the show-cases are displayed a great variety of smaller 
objects. In that in the farthest window on the left are scarabs, 
amulets, etc., of the famous Deir-el-Bahari blue glaze. The 
inscribed scarabs of the XVIIIth Dynasty, shown here, amount 
to over 400. The rarest objects in this case are probably an 
exquisite green frog with red eyes, and the complete blue vase 
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of Princess Nesikhonsu at the back of the case. In the center 
of the room, beside Ptolemaic “Canopic” jars and remains of 
broken up burials of the Saite period, are displayed more speci- 
mens of the local blue ware, beads of all kinds, uninscribed 
scarabs, chessmen, necklaces, and fragments of large vases 
showing great variety of geometric and floral design. On the 
left side, as one proceeds towards the back of the room, the 
late Coptic breast-cloths should be noted, one with name-label 
attached, These are especially interesting as affording clear 
evidence of a survival of the practice of mummification, with 
all the ideas it implied, far into Christian times. The bronze 
objects are not very remarkable; but a few specimens of Coptic 
ostraka, selected from over 1000, are of great interest to stu- 
dents of early ritual and church history. One, it may be noted, 
contains matter bearing with singular appositeness on the con- 
troversy as to the remarriage of divorced persons. Much is 
expected from this enormous find of documents dating from a 
very early and interesting period of the Coptic Church. A 
fine coffin-mask in sycamore wood and rare specimens of 
wooden dove-tails for bonding blocks together on the left side, 
and an artist’s trial piece on the right side, ought to be looked 
at; and on a small table near the door lies a child’s coffin with 
a pair of baby shoes buried with it. The shoes are cut in two 
to render them useless to a spoiler, while they would remain as 
good as ever for the child’s use in a spirit world; the parents 
believed that the child would carry and wear its shoes alter- 
nately on its ghostly journey, as they carried and wore theirs 
(and the fellahin does still) on earth. Near the coffin lies 
another small one, containing a rudely cut witch-doll. 

The wall opposite to the door is covered with a large collec- 
tion of drawings for publication; and it should be observed 
that these represent the main reason for the excavation of Deir- 
el-Bahari. The fine reliefs, with which the temple walls are 
covered, have been revealed, many of them for the first time 
now, and will be reproduced in annual instalments. The sculp- 
tures, constituting by far the largest class of the finds, can only 
be represented very imperfectly in such an exhibition as this at 
Burlington House. In former days they would have been 
ripped off ruthlessly and brought away; now they are left in 
position, secured and guarded; and visitors to the exhibition 
will bear in mind that on that account they do not see the tenth 
part of what the Deir-el-Bahari excavation has brought to light. 


Non-EcyptiaAn Osjects.—The other exhibition is in the 
Amelia B. Edwards Library and Museum of University Col- 
lege, and consists of antiquities-from the western side of the 
Nile, opposite Coptos, where Dr. Petrie discovered remains of 
a race thought to be entirely un-Egyptian, and to have existed 
between the VIth and XIIth Dynasties. 

This people excelled in the art and craft of pottery; and by 
their pottery we may henceforth follow their traces in Egypt, 
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even where all evidence of their distinctive funeral ceremonial 
has now disappeared. The finish is in many cases exquisite; 
the forms are beautiful, but entirely un-Egyptian, and the 
makers of the pottery do not seem to have learned from the 
Egyptians the secret of the potter’s wheel. All their pottery 
is hand-made. The key to the comparative chronology of 
this pottery and the funeral objects with which it is associated 
was found in the unpolished, wavy-handled jars, of which 
specimens are arranged in order of development-——or degenera- 
tion—on Stand g. The earlier forms of these jars closely re- 
semble the Amorite pots with wave handles found at Lachish, 
in Palestine, and in these instances the handles are distinctly 
structural. In the later examples the form has changed to a 
cylindrical shape, and the wavy handles in relief to a slight 
and continuous incised pattern carried round the vessel. The 
pottery with polished red haematite facing, examples of which 
occupy Stands 2, 3, and 5, and which recalls in texture the 
modern ware of Asyut, is also distinctly characteristic of this 
people who made it, more especially that which is partially 
blackened in the firing. To quote the catalogue as to its man- 
ufacture: 

“The black portion is due to the de-oxidizing action of the wood-ashes 
in the kiln, reducing the red peroxide to the black magnetic oxide of iron. 
The brilliant lustre of the black is probably due to the solvent action of 
carbonyl, due to imperfect combustion, which enables the magnetic oxide 


to re-arrange in a continuous surface. The coloring material is exactly 
the same as in Greek black and red paintings on pottery.” 


Some of the larger pieces of this pottery (Stand 5) were 
incised after firing with cursive linear drawings of natural 
forms, such as a tree, a bird, a scorpion, a gazelle, and even a 
rude human figure, or with conventional signs; but no traces 
of writing have been found in connection with the remains of 
the men who thus marked their property in pots. On Stand 4 
is pottery made and colored in imitation of the stone jars for 
suspension, which may be seen hanging along the middle of 
the room. It is possible to imagine, from the careful juxtapo- 
sition of the pottery vases, how the realistic marbling may 
have suggested the patterns which succeeded it. Another 
decoration suggests as its origin the network and cordage used 
to sustain the stone jars. Stand 7 is filled with pottery of 
curious and distinctive forms: pottery decorated in relief, jars 
in the forms of animals, clay boats, etc., modelled in the round. 
Here, also, are specimens of the only type of pottery belonging 
to this people which was adopted by the Egyptians on their 
return to power after the submergence of the Old Kingdom. 
This form, which somewhat suggests bottles in modern use for 
holding salad-dressing, is found, albeit in different material, in 
Egyptian pottery, of the XIIth Dynasty. 

That the strange race also imported pottery is to be con- 
cluded from the fact that certain highly decorated types were 
found only in conjunction with examples of a certain stage in 
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the evolution of the wavy handles, and that no evidence of the 
gradual evolution of the characteristic decorations was forth- 
coming on the spot. The commonest design (Stand 6) is a 
large boat with three paddles for steering, and with cabins on 
deck. At the prow are palm fronds, and aft is a tall pole 
bearing an ensign, which is in one case an elephant. There is 
also a turther decoration of rows of birds—ostriches or cranes. 
With regard to a second style of imported pottery, we again 
quote the catalogue: 

“The black bowls with incised patterns in white are also foreign. No 
such pottery is known of Egyptian make; but it resembles a finer pottery 
which has been found in several places with remains of the XIIth Dynasty. 
The whole of this black incised ware is 1mported, and bears most resem- 


blance to the earliest Italic black ware found with neolithic and copper 
tools. Similar fragments have been found in the lowest level of Hissarlik.” 


The assumption at present is that our non-Egyptian dwellers 
on the west bank of the Nile, who were apparently akin to the 
allied races of the Libyans and Amorites, imported this pot- 
tery from the home of their parent race on the shores of the 
Mediterranean. From time to time some few examples of the 
native and imported pottery and of the characteristic stone 
vessels of this people have found their unrecorded way into 
the general antiquity market. It is a suggestive fact that the 
main centers of this distribution have been Abydos and Gebelen 
—that is to say, the termini of the two main roads by which 
the Libyans would enter Egypt from the oases. The race 
which we will therefore provisionally call the western race, as 
distinct from the dynastic race which entered Egypt by the 
Hammamat Valley, were even more exquisitely skilled in flint 
workmanship than in the manufacture of hand-made pottery. 
At Stands 1 and 17 some of their stone implements may be ex- 
amined, and also closely compared with a series of palzolithic 
flints found on the top of a limestone plateau 1400 feet above 
the Nile, and with flints of intermediate period. The people 
also wrought for themselves flint bracelets (Stand 15) and 
glazed with color the quartz beads of their necklaces. And, 
lastly, the curious rude slate figures which have hitherto réached 
museums and collections only through the hands of plunderers 
and traders, are now traced to this same distinct people of the 
Nile Valley, to the same fine workmen who made the Abydos 
flints and the Gebelen. pottery. Nothing is known as to the 
sources of the slate. The geology of the Nile Valley has 
never been adequately studied, still less that of the Libyan 
desert; but no slate is known in the former. 

The Egypt Exploration Fund’s primary aim or object is 
discovery; nevertheless, as is seen, very interesting and valua- 
ble objects for study and for the museum are from time to time 
a part of the results from exploration. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF HISTORY. 
By STEPHEN D. PEET. 


It is one of the strongest evidences of the progress of arch- 
zology that in nearly all iands the beginnings of history have 
been carried back: so remarkably; and that races which have 
hitherto been unknown have been added to the historic list. 
This has been accomplished partly -by the study of the monu- 
ments, that study having served to clear up many records which 
were before obscure, as well as to bring out many new facts. 
It is by this means that history has become almost a new science, 
the old methods having been abandoned and new methods 
adopted. Strange revelations have been given and much infor- 
mation secured. In fact, history has been almost everywhere 
lengthened. This is the case in Asia and in the lands of the 

, cast, but it is also true in Europe and so-called modern lands. 
England, which a tew years ago dated the beginning of its his- 
tory with the Norman conquest, now carries it back so as to 
include the Saxon, the Celt, the Briton, and the Basque ainong 
the historic nations, and even makes frequent mention of the 
prehistoric races whose monuments are extant. France and 
Germany, instead of making the reign of Charlemagne. the 
beginning of their history, carry back their dates to the times 
of Julius Cazsar and even to the invasion of the Gauls, and 
make the Basques their earliest race. Romealso, which formerly 
began its history with the Tarquinian kings, now goes back of 
the Albanian fathers and the Latin race, and looks tc the Etrus- 
can monuments for its first records. Greece does not stop with 
the Dorian migration, or even with the Hellenic race, but must 
include the Pelasgians and other obscure people in its history. 
Assyria and Babylon formerly commenced their history with the 
names of well-known kings, but now use names which have 
been furnished by the monuments, and make mention of races 
which were a few years ago totally unknown. Even Egypt, 
with its very ancient dynasties which were buried in the pyra- 
mids, must add a new race which has been found on the edge 
of the desert, and so this land of the Nile goes back to the pre- 
historic age for the beginnings of history. But the strange 
thing about American history is that it dates its beginning with 
a very modern event—the Discovery by Columbus—and confines 
its history mainly to the white race. The question is whether 
this shall continue to be so. If the archeologists have brought 
about such results elsewhere, may they not break throug 
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barriers which surround them here and carry back our history, 
so that it may compare with that of other nations? There may 
ke indeed difficulties, for the events which occurred in the pre- 
Columbian period are uncertain, and much obscurity covers the 
aboriginal races; but these are not insurmountable obstacles. 

In fact, there are many things which favor the lengthening of 

our history, making it include events which occurred before the 

advent of the white man. Of these there may be no records 

except those contained in the traditions of the different races, and 

yet they may be regarded as the “beginnings of history,” and be 

treated as such. 

I. Let us consider the various theories which have been held 
as to the first inhabitants and the peopling of the continent. 
These theories have each had their day and have been frequently 
rejected, and yet they continue to have an influence, First is the 
theory in reference to the “lost tribes.” This was very popular at 
one time and was accepted as true, but the only truth in it is the 
fact that there are certain analogies between the Indians and the 
Jews, The analogies are as follows: 

1. The American tribes were organized into clans, which had 
emblems resembling those described Ly Jacob to his children, 
and which were the coats-of-arms of the various tribes. These 
emblems or totems bear the names of animals and show that 
animal tribes have existed in all lands. 


2. There were sacred boxes or bundles among the southern 
tribes which resembled the ark of the Jews, and shells and other 
ornaments which resemble the sacred stones of the priests. 

3. The medicine men had secret rites and sacred mysteries 
which were not unlike those among the Jews. 

4. There were cities of refuge which resembled those estab- 
lished by Joshua. 

5. The sacred songs which were sung during the feasts and 
dances were said to contain words which resemble the hallelu’~ h 
of the Jews. L 

The theory gave rise to a vast amount of literature and some 
of the best books on archzology were filled with the essays upon 
the analogies between the natives of America and the tribes of 
Israel. The writings of Adair, the Indian agent, the voluminous 
works of Lord Kingsborough and many of thé works of Bras- 
seur de Burbough, as well as the essays of Rev. John Eliot, Catlin, 
Mather, Roger Williams, Rev. Peter Jones and others, are well 
known specimens. This theory, however, has been exploded 
and is no longer held by any one who has any claims to scientfic 
reputation, though the analogies are still dwelt upon as very 
suggestive. 

The second theory relates to the lost Atlantis. This is based 
on a legend which dates back to the days of Plato, but which 
was revived at the time of the discovery and made applicable 
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to the continent. The story was that somewhere beyond the 
pillars of Hercules there was an island which was as large as 
the continents of Africa and Asia combined. Beyond it was a 
great ocean, to which the sea was a mere harbor.* Seneca fore- 
told that the mysterious ocean would yet disclose an un- 
known world it then kept concealed. To the ancient Greek the 
west was a region of vague mystery; it was the abode of de- 
parted heroes, the place where the Elysian plain shown under a 
serene sky; a domain in which the fondest imaginings were 
localized. According to the legend the island sank out of sight 
and never appeared again ; yet the influence of the theory was so 
strong that every new island which was discovered was regarded 
as Atlantis, and even the name often. appears upon the early 
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maps. In in one map the name is even given to the entire con- 
tinent of America. Many books have been written upon this 
fascinating subject. Among them the most notable and popular 
is the one prepared by Ignatius Donnelly, who holds that both 
the continents of Europe and America were first peopled from 
this sunken island. 

The third theory is that the continent was visited by various 
European adventurers who were either priests or princes, and 
who introduced certain European customs. To illustrate, Madoc 
the Welsh prince, is said to have established a colony on the 
Atlantic coast. It is related that the son of the King of Wales 
had many contentions respecting the heirship, that he left the 
coast of Ireland and came to an unknown land. On a second 
voyage he filled ten ships with emigrants. This story is the 





*The legend was embodied in the dialogue of Plato and the world unhesitatingly 
accepted the tale and built many fancies upon it. 

fit is singular how much credence has been given to this book by men of very general 
intelligence when there is so little that is substantlal or has any foundation or fact in the 
book or in the theory. 
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foundation for the belief that the Welsh language is spoken by 
the various tribes of the interior. There are those who hold 
that the appearance of Indians who have blue eyes and light 
hair is evidence that the Welsh or Scandinavian blood was 
mingled with the aborigines. 

St. Brandon is also another adventurer who is supposed to 
have visited this continent. He was an Irish saint who lived be- 
fore the times of St. Patrick. The story is often repeated 
and his travels are extended across the entire continent, even as 
far as Central America. He is identified in the “Fair God,” 
about whom General Lew Wallace wrote. The long garment 
and beard, and the crosses on the robe of this divinity are re- 
garded as proof that some priest must have reached this distant 
region. This belief was so strong that the name St. Brandon 
applied to an island in the Atlantic ocean, may be seen on some 
of the early maps. 

A fourth theory is the one which has relation to the visit of 
the Chinese to this country. There are many European writers 
who hold that the Chinese Fusang was located in American. 
“Before the voyage of Columbus, before the visits of the Basques 
to Newfoundland, before the Norwegians undertook their bold 
excursions to America, before even the visit of St. Brandon, in 
the fifth century, a Buddhist mission was established on the 
continent.” From this have sprung the many resemblances 
between the customs, monuments, and symbols of Central 
America and those of Japan, China and Eastern India.* 

Another theory is that the voyage of the Zeni brothers, 
which took place before the times of Columbus, in 1380, 
brought the continent of America to light.t The voyage 
reached as far as Frisland or Iceland, Here they learned about 
a country called Estotiland. The inhabitants are very intelli- 
gent, used Latin books, have all kinds of metals. They sow 
corn and make beer. They have many towns and villages, 
make’ small boats and sail them. These various stories are 
supposed by some to prove that the continent of America was 
reached by the fishermen, and that the Zeni brothers, in this 
way, learned of the existence of the continent, and they reported 
it to Columbus, so they led to the discovery. 

Now, such are the theories in reference to the peopling of 
America. We have dwelt upon them for the reason that they 
have been held so tenaciously and are still defended by certain 





*These resemblances have given rise to the theory that there was a contact between 

0 two continents in prehistoric times, but there is no evidence of a colony having settled 
ere. 

fInglorious Columbus, by Edward P. Vining, D. Appleton & Co., 1885. The distance 
“was 20,000 li. According to this story, the inhabitants Of this kingdom were whites; they 
had hairy bodies and long locks that fell down to the ground. They used wooden planks 
for the construction of their houses. They had horses, and cattle with long horns, upon 
which burdens were loaded which weighed sometimes as much as 120 pounds. They made 
use of carts, harnessed to cattle, horses and deer. Many other fabulous things are told 
about the people. 
tSee Discoveries of America, by Arthur James Weise, p. 50. 
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visionary writers, and especially because they have wrought so 
much confusion into the archeology of this country as to what 
constitutes the real tokens of the aborigines, and what belonged 
to the white man. It may be said that the theories have had 
the effect to lead people astray in reference to nearly everything 
that is aboriginal, and have brought in the greatest errors 
in reference to the various relics which have been discovered, 
Dighton rock, which is a genuine aboriginal pictograph, has 
been made to contain the record of the Norseman, the pictures 
of boats containing Norsemen and Runic lines having been recog- 
nizedin it. At one time an attempt was made to move the rock 
to Boston as a monument of the Norsemen. The skeleton of 
the Indian chief which was discovered in New England covered 
with copper beads and relics is represented as some great knight 
errant or some great Norse sea king whose skeleton was in 
armor. Still further the old mill which stands near Providence, 
and represents the style of building mills which prevailed in 
England quite late in history, has been regarded as a tower 
erected by Norsemen and much sentiment has been expended 
uponit, Some hold that silver sword scabbards have been found 
in mounds, and take these as proof of the presence of the white 
man. The many fraudulent relics which have appeared at 
different times and in many parts of the country, have under the 
influence of this theory been accepted as genuine, especially 
those which have inscriptions upon them or letters which can be 
in any way made to resemble the Hebrew alphabet, the Newark 
stone, the stone from Grave Creek mound, the Davenport tablet 
being the most notable*, 


II. Still there are actual records of discovery given by the 
Norsemen which we may regard as formations of historyt. These 
descriptions are contained in the Sagas, which have come down 
from the time of 1000 A. D. and are very important, for they are 
the first which were ever given. They also bring out the picture 
of the aborigines as they were 500 years before the time of Col- 
umbus. It matters not where the scene is to be located, whether 
upon the coast of Labrador or the coast of New England, Narra- 
gansett Bay, or Massachusetts Bay, the view of the aborigines 
will be the same. 

The Spanish claim St. Augustine and Sante Fe as the earliest 
cities built upon the continent, the French claim Montreal, Detroit, 
Mackinac, Green Bay, LaPointe, as the places where their first 
missions were established; but the Scandinavians have as good 
reason for looking to the coast of New England as the place 





*The Davenport tablet is interpreted as containing a story of the flood and even the 
figures of Noah and his tamily are pointed out. 


tHere we would acknowledge our indebtedness to Prof. R. N. Horsford. 


t Winsor gives a section of a map from Rafn’s Antiquitates Amoricone. givieg ne 
uced in his 


dentification of the Norse localitles. This and the other map by Rafn is pro 
Cabinet d’Antiquites Americaines. 
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where the Norsemen first landed. We should be therefore grate- 
ful to those gentlemen who have given so much time and attention 
to the examination of the various localities and have made 
geography and history to come together. We can pardon a few 
mistakes in the carrying out of the details. It is fortunate that 
men of wealth are willing to lay out their money in commem- 
orating the events of the past. The efforts of Mr. Horsford are 
worthy of commendation, for he has not only erected a monu- 
ment but has furnished a book. In the book there are a great 
many facts which are worthy of study. 

The monument which stands in the village of Watertown, near 
Boston, commemorates the exploits of the early Norsemen very 
much as the monument which is to be erected at St. Ignace in 
Michigan commemorates the voyages of the early missionary, 
Marquette, and the monument near Pullman commemorates the 
massacre at Chicago in 1812, There is an object lesson in each 
monument and an inspiration which comes from commemorating 
the events of the past. The local pride which may be aroused 
both at the west and the east is after all very helpful, for it brings 
us together as a nation, while it carries us back to the foundations 
which were laid by the different European nationalties. 

Quotations from the Sagas are before us. These are a small but 
important body of Icelandic literature which has come down to 
us from the period of the events narrated. They are in fact tra- 
ditions, which were held for a long time in memory, as it was 
the habit of.the people to perpetuate them by frequent recitations 
and make them a system of education and sometimes of profes- 
sional service. They were by this system transmitted from sire 
and matron to son and daughter, as they were the fireside enter- 
tainment for a series of generations. After the introduction of 
the art of writing these traditions were transferred to parchment, 
but when transferred they preserved their peculiar oral charac- 
ter.* The trustworthiness of the Sagas, though relating to 
events said to have occurred goo years ago should not be called 
in question, for they form a collection of recorded realities in the 
history of an ancient people, which corresponds in its style with 
the character of the times. They have been accepted as ina 
sense historical by scholarly men.t Of course the Sagas were 
not scientific productions, and are defective in their geographical 
character, as there is no latitude and longitude and distance 
mentioned. Still they furnish material which may be regarded as 
valuable in making up the geograpby of the coast of America.{ 











* Respecting the Sagas, Laing says it does not appear that any Saga manuscript has 
been written before the fourteenth century. Dr. Rink says that they exist only in a frag- 
mentary condition, and they stand in need of being corroborated by collateral proofs, if 
we have to rely upon them in such a question as an ancient colonization of. America. 

+The geographers Kohl, Rafn, Magnussen, Konrad, Maurer, Worsaae, J. Elliot Cabot. 
B. F. DeCosta, Nordenskjold. 

} Winsor has given in his Narrative and Critical History many pages to a review of the 
pre-Columbian explorations, especially those conducted by Norsemen. His notes and 
references are especially valuable. 
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The existence of a Vineland of spontaneous corn and of 
vines in the distant western ocean seems to have been known 
in Denmark long betore the celebrated expeditions of the Norse- 
men, soon after the settlement in Iceland, about the year 1070. 
The Prelate Adam of Bremen gave to the. world his conversa- 
tion with the king of Denmark a few years before. Referring 
to the region beyond Greenland, the king said: “An island 
lying in‘that ocean had been visited by many. It was called 
Vineland because grapes making excellent wine grow there 
spontaneously, and cereals without planting.” It wes at the 
least some three hundred years later that the Vineland sagas 
were written down. In these there are substantially only four 
Vineland stories—Bjarni’s, Leif’s, Thorwald’s and Thorfinn’s— 
and they all revolve about the landfall of Leif and the site of 
his houses in Vineland. 


THE STORY OF BJARNI, 


Bjarni, a Norwegian supercargo, who, on a voyage in 985 from Iceland 
to Greenland, had been driven he knew not whither in a violent northeast 
storm, accompanied by fog and rain, for many days, found himself as the 
sky cleared, off a wooded projection of a coast, without mountains, but 
having here and there little hillocks in the interior. He did not land, as 
the country did not look like Greenland. They left the country on the 
larboard and let the stern of the ship look landward, and they sailed two 
days, when they saw another country; but this was not Greenland, for it 
was level and wooded, for great glaciers are said to be in Greenland. He 
again turned the prow from land and sailed three days and saw the third 
country, which was high and mountainous. Once more they put the ship 
about and sailed four days, and then saw the fourth country. This was 
Greenland. 

THE STORY OF LEIF ERIKSON. 


Leif Erikson, who was a relative, having. heard Bjarni’s story, sailed to 
Greenland and bought his ship and engaged’ a crew, thirty-five in all, and 
set out to discover the land which had been described. He takes the points 
in their reverse order. At the first point he stepped ashore and \gave a 
name, calling it Helluland—flat-rock land. At the second point, they cast 
anchor, put out a boat and walked ashore. The country was level and 
wooded, with white sand in many places. Then Leif said: “This co untry 


shall be named according to its > Markland. They sailed se award 
r 


for two days with a northeasterly wind. They came to an island ying 
north of the mainland and looked about in fine weather. They sailed into 
the sound between the island and the ness or cape which jutted out north 
of the mainland, and steered westward past the ness. There great shallows 
extended at ebb-tide, and their ship stood aground, and it appeared far 
from the vessel to the sea, but so eager were they to go ashore that they 
could not wait until the sea should return to their ship. But when the tide 
returned to their ship, then they took the boat and rowed to the ship, but 
it moved (floated) up into the river and then into the lake. There they cast 
anchor and carried their leathern hammocks ashore, and made booths there. 
They then decided to dwell there during the winter, and erected there a 
large building. But the quality of the country was so good according to 
what it seemed to them that livestock would not need provender in winter. 
No frosts came there during the winter, and herbage withered there but 
little. Day and night were there more even than in Greenland or Iceland, 
The discovery of grapes and wine wood took place about this time. It is 
said that after the ship’s boat had beed loaded with grapes, a cargo (of 
wood) was cut forthe ship. There were also fields of wheat growing wild, 
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and certain trees called Mosur.” Some of the trees were used for building 
timber. “Leif named this country after its good qualities, Vineland.” 







THE STORY OF THORWALD. 











The next summer Thorwald, with a portion of his company, in the great 
ship, coasted along the eastern shore. They were driven against a neck of 
land and the keel was broken off. Then said Thorwald to his companions: 
“Let us fix up the old keel on this neck of land, and call this place Kjlar- 
ness” (Cape of the Keel). Having done as he desired, they sailed along 
the coast, leaving that neck to the eastward. Thorwald and his companions 
went on shore, and then said Thorwald: “This isa pleasant place. I should 
like to fix my habitation here.” They then walked to the ship, and saw on 
. the sands three hillocks, and going hither they saw three skin-boats and 
under each three men. They then divided their forces and seized them all 
except one, who escaped with his boat. They killed eight, and then walked 
back to the cape and saw towards the inner part of the bay several hillocks 
which they supposed to be dwellings. Here they all fell asleep, but a cry ; 
broke upon their ears and they all awoke. Then from the inner part of : 
the bay countless skin-boats appeared and bore down upon them. Then 
said Thorwald: “Let us advance the battle-covers to the gunwale and de- 
fend ourselves as best we may, but not attack them.” But the Skraelings 
shot upon them awhile, and then fled each as best he could. An arrow flew 
between the gunwale and the shield and lodged in Thorwald’s armpit and 
caused his death. He commanded that he should be buried upon the head- 
land, a cross placed at his head and another at his feet, and the place be 
called Krossaness, or Cape of Crosses. Here, then, we have the first record 
of the meeting with the natives. 
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THORFINN KARLSEFNI’S EXPEDITION TO VINELAND, 





Thorfinn Karlsefni was a very wealthy man. He came from Norway to 
Greenland, and paid attention to Gudrid, the sister of Leif Erikson. ‘The 
people urged him to go to Vineland. He, witha crew of sixty men and five 
women, embarked and took with them all kinds of livestock, for they in- 
tended to settle the country. They arrived safe and sound at Leif’s booths 
and carried their leathern hammocks ashore there. They remained here 
for awhile, but afterwards Thorfinn made an expedition southeastward 
with two vessels. He went out to Cape Kjlarness and went southward. 
At length they came to where the shore was indented with coves. They 
sent two Scotch servants to run three days to the southwest. On their 

? return one brought a bunch of grapes and the other a white ear of corn. 

They sailed along until they came to a river flowing out from the land 

through a lake into the sea. Here there were sandy shoals, which it was 

impossible to pass up except with the tide. Karlsefni sailed up to the 
mouth of the river with his folk, and called the place Hop. Having come 
to the land, they saw that where the ground was low corn grew, and where 
it was higher, vines were found. Every river was full of fish. There were 
great numbers of all kinds of wild beasts in the woods, and early one morn- 
ing, when they looked around, they saw a great many skin-boats (birch-bark 
canoes), and poles were swung upon them, and it sounded like reeds shaken 
by the wind, and they pointed to the sun. They stayed there fora time 
and gazed upon those they met, and afterwards rowed away southward 
around the ness. Afterward, under Thorfinn’s direction, the men felled 
timber.. The vines, which ran to high trees, were cut down in order to 
gather the grapes. After the first winter, one morning they saw from Leif’s 
houses nine canoes coming down the river. “The men in the canoes were 
small of stature, fierce of expression, swarthy, with ugly hair, great eyes 
and broad cheeks.” They remained some time wondering at the new- 
comers. In the spring Thorwald ordered the vessel to be rigged, and that 
some men should proceed in the long-boat westward along the coast and 
explore it during the summer. They thought the country beautiful and 
well wooded, the distance small between the forest and the strand full of 
white sand. There also many islands and very shallow water. They found 
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no abode fur man or beast; but upon an island far toward the west they 
found a corn-barn constructed of wood. They found no other trace of 
human work, and came back in autumn to Leif’s houses. 


Such are the stories which were told by the Scandinavians in 
their northern homes, and which formed an important part of 
their traditionary lore. They were afterwards preserved in the 
archives and embodied in the early literature of the people. 
They open to us a view of the American continent which is five 
hundred years earlier than that furnished to us by the discoveries 
of Columbus, and actually make the beginnings of our history 
to date about the year about the year A. D. 1000 instead of 1492. 
They furnish to us a fragment of aboriginal history, or at least 
present a glimpse of the aborigines, which has every evidence 
of being correct. It is not essential that we decide as to the 
locality which was reached, for the result would be the same. A 
door has opened between the historic and the prehistoric, which 
has disclosed to our vision a picture of a portion of the continent, 
with its capes and bays, and various products which grew upon 
the shore. There is here brought before us a picture of the 
aborigines, with their physical appearance, their dress and man- 
ners of life clearly drawn. We see that they were a very rude 
people, dwelling in huts and using boats of a peculiar shape. We 
learn something about the habits of the people and are able to 
compare them with the people which dwelt upon the coast after 
the advent of the white man. We have also a history of the 
early discoverers which is very interesting, for it reveals to us 
the hardy character of the first navigators and their. singular 
habits and ways. By comparing the stories with others which 
are furnished by the literature of the times, we find that every- 
thing about them is truthful, and there is nothing which we need 
to reject as drawn from imagination or creations of fancy. We 
regard these stories of the Norsemen as fragments of American 
history, and as furnishing substantial foundation for all the future 
history to rest. The special feature to which we would call 
attention is the fact that the aborigines form so important a part 
in the picture. Who these so-called Skraelings were, to what 
tribe they belonged, will be one point which we shall endeavor 
to clear up. The colonization of New England or any other 
part of the American coast was not permanent, yet we see no 
reason why the events which are put on record should not be 
regarded as a part of American history. 


It will be very profitable if we examine these stories a little 
more closely, analyze them and consider their different parts. As 
the descriptions are in accord with the times and correspond with 
those which come to us from other sources, we must regard 
them as correct, and do not need any other evidence to substan- 
tiate or confirm. -It matters not whether there are any remains 
of the settlement, nor even any survivors of the people which 
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were seen; for in the course ot five hundred years all of these 
may have disappeared. Other tribes may have come in and 
occupied the places which were filled by the Skraelings. The 
changes of population and the migrations of unknown tribes 
would account for the differences between this record and that 
which was made by the discoverers five hundred years later. We 
shall place the stories contained in the Sagas between the fanci- 
ful traditions and theories which have occupied our attention, 
and those substantial records which are taken as the foundations 
of our history and claim an important part of the proto-historic 
records, but shall compare them with the times to show their 
entire correctness. 

III. Let us take up the study of geography and see what evi- 
dence is furnished by the maps. We shall find much informa- 
tion from these, and will be surprised at the general resemblance 
between the description of the coast contained in the Sagas and 
that which is given by the early explorers. 

It appears that in the early Icelandic sciool geography there 
was a Vineland as distinctly marked as either Greenland or Ice- 
land, and that the position of this Vineland was plainly marked 
onthe map. Greenland and Iceland were settled about 1000 
A. D., though the natives, at the time, were rapidly christian- 
ized. Schools and even universities were established among 
them. There were two institutions of learning in Iceland, one 
at Skalholt, the other at Holum. One of the most learned and 
renowned officers of instruction at Skalholt was Stephanius, 
who, to assist him in teaching his classes the history of Ice- 
landic discoveries, prepared a map which has been preserved, 
This map gives us three points on the continent, and their succes- 
sion and general direction from Greenland with their namesy 
which were taken from the Sagas placed upon the points. These 
points may have been on the coast of Labrador, but by studying 
the modern maps and comparing this one taken from the 
Sagas, Professor Horsford thinks he can identify in them New- 
foundland, Nova Scotia, and Cape Cod, and make them corres- 
pond with Helluland, Markland, and Vineland. We may say of 
this map, that though it was drawn from the examination of 
these Sagas without any lines of latitude or longitude, yet it 
is far more correct than many of those which were based on the 
explorations of the early discoverers. We have only to compare 
it with the unique and peculiarly shaped map made by the Ger- 
man cartographer, Johann Ruysch, contained in the edition of 
Claudius Ptolemy’s geography, printed at Rome in 1508. This 
is the earliest engraved chart on which appears the field of dis- 
covery, in the western hemisphere, entered by Columbus, Cabot, 
Cortereal; Verrazano, Vespucci, and other early explorers of the 
coast of the new continent. The theory which ruled the early 
discoverers was that the continent of America was an eastern 
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extremity of ‘the Asiatic continent, that the West Indies were a 
part of the East Indies, and that the natives were Indians. 


Let us consider the nationality of the people which were 
seen bythe Norsemen. Were they Eskimos, or Algonkins, or 
an unknown race? This is an important point, for there are 
back of it certain problems concerning the ethnic changes on 
the continent and other subjects. We are aware that in the 
neighborhood of the St. Lawrence River there was the meeting 
place of three different tribes or races. The Eskimos, even in 
late times, have covered the coast of Labrador. The Algonkins 
from the earliest times of history occupied the coasts of New 
England, and the supposition is that an unknown race, probably 
a member of the Tinneh or Athapascan stock, reached as far 
south as Montreal. It appears from the account that they dwelt 
in houses which appeared like hillocks, that they had skin-boats 
and used arrows for their weapons. Judging from the descrip- 
tion, we conclude that they were Eskimos, for no other tribe 
lived in such houses or used such boats in the same manner as 
the Eskimos, and had the same general appearance, for they 
had. coarse hair and broad faces. Their habits of sleeping 
stupidly under the boat is similar to the Eskimo. The boats 
themselves were made of skin and were such as are still conmmon 
inthe north. The boats held several persons, and were furnished 
with masts and poles. They were not the Kaiaks, but were the 
large, skin-covered, open boats, which were the chief means of 
conveyance by water for traveling, hunting, und fishing. Such 
boats are still used at Point Barrow. There is no essential 
difference between them and the Greenland boats called umiaks. 
Some of these are twenty yards long. These are generally 

Made with a frame and cross pieces, with highly ornamented 
ivory crotches at the bow. In this the heavy harpoon rests, 
especially when they are approaching a whale. They are fast- 
ened together with lashing, without any nails. They were fur- 
nished with paddles, short and broad, like a shovel, fastened to 
the side with a strap of seal leather, so as to act as oars. Sails 
and oars made of entrail were quite ancient inventions, for 
Frobisher speaks of skin-boats with sails of entrail as early as 
1589. The head of the sail is laced to a light yard, hoisted to a 
mast by a halyard. The mast is a stout, square pole, ten or 
twelve teet long, and is set well forward. The Greenlanders set 
up the mast in the bow of the umiak, as a sailor would say, “in 
the very eyes of her.” The gunwales are fastened to the stern 
post in the same way as to the stem, from a low rail which pro- 
jects five or six.inches. Walrus hide is used, and sometimes 
the skin of the polar bear, which makes a beautifully white 
cover. Six of these skins were required to cover one umiak or 
boat. They are sharp at each end and low at the bow and stern 
These boats differ entirely from those which were used by the. 
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natives of New England at the time of the discovery. Those 
described by the Sagas, and which were used by the Skraelings, 
were then evidently the same kind as are still in use by the 
Eskimos. They differ also from those which were in use by the 
natives of New England in the time of the discovery, for we 
have pictures of these, as well as descriptions, which show to us 
exactly their forms. 

Let us now turn to the condition of the aborigines who 
were dwelling on the same coast after the time of Columbus, 
In reference to this point, we shall find much that is suggestive 
if we take up the study of the maps which were furnished at a 
later period, namely, at the time of the discovery, and especially 
the descriptions given by the early navigators. The following 
is the account of Verrazano’s voyage: He passed along the 
Atlantic coast, landing in various places—first in North Caro- 
lina, second in Narragansett Bay, and third on the coast of 
Labrador, but came upon a different class of Indians at each 
point. His description of the appearance, dress, weapons, and 
physical traits of these various tribes is the first one which was 
given. It is very suggestive, for it reveals the changes which 
had occurred in the location of the natives. 


They go nearly naked, wearing only about the loins some skins of small 
animals similar to the martens. A girdle of woven grass encircles the body, 
to which they fasten the tails of anima!s, which hang down as far as the 
knees. All the rest of the body is nude, as is also the head. Some of them 
wear drapery in like manner, made of the feathers ot birds. The color of 
these people is black (neri), not very different from that of the Ethiopians. 
Their hair is black and thick, but not very long, it is worn tied back upon 
the head in the form of a little tail. In person they are of good proportion, 
of middle stature, a little above our own, broad across the breast, strong in 
the arms, and well formed in the legs and other parts of the body. The 
only exception to their good looks is that they have broad faces, but not all 
of them, for we saw many who had sharp ones, with large black eyes and a» 
fierce expression. 

At the end of one hundred leagues we discovered a very delightful place 
among some small hills (eminences), between which ran a very great river 
(una grandissima riviera),to the ocean, which was deep within to the 
mouth, and from the sea to the enlargement of the bay the rise of the tide 
was eight feet, and through it any heavy ship can pass.* 


Sailing northeasterly from Block Island the Italian explorer 
beheld the coast of the mainland and anchored the Dauphine in 
Narragansett Bay, Rhode Island. 


“We proceeded to another place, fifteen leagues distant from the island, 
where we found a very excellent harbor. -Before entering it we saw about 
twenty small boats filled with people, who came to the ship with various 
cries and wonderment. The elder king had the skin of a deer wrapped 
around his nude body, artificially made, with various embroideries to 
decorate it. His hair was bound behind with various bands, and around his 
neck he wore a large chain, ornamented with many stones of different colors. 
The np ye king was like him in appearance. This was the finest looking 
people and the handsomest in their costumes that we found in our voyage. 





*This is supposed to be the harbor at New York. 
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They exceed us in size and are of a very fair complexion (sono di colore 
bianchis simo). Some of them incline more to a white and others to a tawny 
color. Their faces are sharp; their hair is long and black, on the adorn- 
ment of which they bestow great care. Their eyes are black and keen; 
their demeanor is gentle and attractive, very much like that of the ancients, 
I say nothing to your majesty of the body that are all in good proportion as 
belong to well-formed men. The women resemble them 1n size and are 
very graceful and handsome and quite attractive in dress and manners, 
They had no other clothing except a deer skin, ornamented, as were the 
skins worn by the men. Some had very rich lynx skins upon their arms, 
and wore various ornaments upon their heads, braided in their hair, which 
hung down upon their breasts. Others wore different ornaments, such as 
those of the women of Egypt:and Syria. The older and the married peo- 
ple, both men and women, wore many ornaments in their ears, hangin 
down in Oriental fashion. Wesaw on them pieces of wrought copper, which. 
is more esteemed by them than gold, the latter being deemed the most 
ordinary of metals, yellow being a color much disliked by them. Blue and 
red are the colors which they value most highly.” 


As to the weapons it will be noticed that they differed from 
those used by the people which Verrazano discovered in Narra- 
gansett Bay. They differ from those of the people described in 
the Sagas as seen by the Norsemen in Massachusetts Bay as 
much as did the dress and boats. Their arrows are beautifully 
made. For points they use emery, jasper, hard marble and other 
hard stones, instead of iron. They also use the same kind of 
sharp stones in cutting down trees, and with them construct their 
boats of single logs, hollowed out with admirable skill, and 
sufficiently commodious to seat ten or twelve persons. Their 
oars are short with broad blades, and are rowed by the force of 
the arms with thr. greatest care and as rapidly as they wish. 


“We saw their dwellings, which are circular in form, about ten or twelve 
paces in circumference, made of logs split in half, without any regularity of 
archictecture, and covered with roofs of straw, nicely put on, which protect 
them from wind and rain. The father and the whole family dwell together 
in one house. In some of their houses we saw twenty-five or thirty persons. 
Their food is pulse. as that of the other people, which is here better than 
elsewhere, po more carefully cultivated. In the time of sowing they are 
pene by the moon, which they think effects the sprouting of the grain. 

hey have many other ancient customs. They live by hunting and fishing 
and they are long lived, S 


Passing still further north to the coast of Labrador, Verrazano 
came upon the Eskimos. 


The people were entirely different from the others we had seen, whom 
we had found kind and gentle; but these were so rude and barbarous that we 
were unable, by any signs we could make, to hold any communication with 
them. They clothe themselves with the skins of bears, wolves, lynx, ma- 
rine and other animals. Their food, which we inferred from several visits 
to their dwellings, is obtained by hunting and fishing. They have certain 
vegetables which are roots of spontaneous growth. They have no pulse, 
and we saw no signs of its cultivation. The land appears sterile and unfit 
for the growth of fruits or grain of any kind. 


The conclusion is that the. people which were discovered by 
the Norsemen were either farther north than New England or 
that the population of New England underwent a remarkable 
change between the times of the Norsemen and the times of 
Columbus. 
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This conclusion is confirmed by the maps, especially the one 
accompanying Ramusio’s Collection of Voyages, published in 
1554.* In this map we find the natives tall and well-formed, 
carrying bows and arrows in their hands. Others are in boats, 
drawing fish by lines or poles, into the boat. We find them 
occupying the houses and booths, but receiving the white man 
cordially. The map corresponds remarkably well with the 
descriptions given by Verazano, but differs entirely from that 
which was contained in the Sagas. The boats are short, sharply- 
curved coracles, resembling in shape the crescent of the new moon, 
They have no masts, and were probably made of bark. The 
dress of the natives seems to be of buckskin and differs entirely 
from the fur dress of the Eskimos. The weapons corresponded 
to those described by Verrazano, but are entirely different from 
those seen by the Norsemen. 

Of course we could draw the line between Narragansett Bay 
and Massachusetts Bay, and say that the Eskimos dwelt on one 
side of the line and the Algonkins on the other, but the fact that 
on the maps which were made after the time of Columbus the 
natives of New England are always represented as tall and well 
formed and carrying bows and arrows in their hands, and are 
surrounded by wild animals—deer and elk—shows that the 
hunters had taken the place of fishermen, and so confirms the 
evidence furnished from other sources. 





*This map is called Gastaldi’s. It represents the coast of New England, under the 
title of La Nova Francia, sub-title, Terra Nueva, Norumbega. 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE NAME PAMUNKEY. 


By WILLIAM WALLACE TOOKER.* 


A mystery unrevealed—that intangible and illusive element 
which environs the nomenclature, myths, customs and tradi- 
tions of the American Indian will always remain a fount of the 
deepest interest and closest study to the cultured mind of the 
critical student of the science of man. The secret societies 
and sacred rites or mysteries of the priesthood of the red men 
has been the theme of many explorers into the wilderness of 
anthropological investigation for the past two decades or more. 
It is not my purpose at this time to single out, to compare, or 
to elaborate upon the symbolic customs or shamanistic cere- 
monies of the various stocks, tribes or clans, which have been 
the basis for these essays. They can be found in the works of 
many noted specialists, where they may be read and studied in 
their entirety far better than in any brief abstract which I 
might quote. Many points of similarity can be traced, espe- 
cially among the tribes of Algonquian stock, revealing identity 
of thought, occurring through hereditary transmissions and 
tribal borrowings in symbolizing animate and inanimate ob- 
_ jects, also natural phenomena, in order to enable the priests to 

retain their supremacy over the superstitious minds of both 
the initiated and uninitiated members of the tribe. Every 
tribal family or clan undoubtedly had its society and priesthood, 
and it is my intention to demonstrate by historic and linguistic 
facts that in the name Pamunkey, now designating a small tribe 
of Indians and a river of Virginia, we have a survival to our 
times of one of the reminders of an esoteric system which ex- 
isted among the Powhatan tribes of Virginia at the commence- 
ment of the seventeenth century. Not only does it hide a 
mystery, but the true interpretation or signification of the name 
itself has been and still remains a thing unknown—a mystery, 
which I shall endeavor to dispel, I trust satisfactorily, so that it 


shall no longer exist as a problematical quantity in the syn- 


onomy of the tribes of the American race. 

It has long been desirous, for the purposes of anthropolog- 
ical and historical research, that the long-forgotten meaning or 
true application of the term Pamunkey should be. recovered 
from the obliterating depths of the centuries, which have con- 
cealed it; but hitherto it has seemed too deeply buried to be 
capable of being brought into the light of the present. 

Many philologists have attempted to solve the riddle em- 
bodied in the name, without arriving at a conclusion satisfac- 





* Read before the A. A. A. S., Section H, at Springfield, Mass., August 30, 1895. 
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tory to themselves and to others. Consequently their labors, in 
this particular instance, have been in vain. This is not at all 
strange, provided they neglected or were unable to go back to 
the time of bestowal for their material, and study the early 
notations, and glean facts from the lines of contemporary his- 
tory, in order to weld the missing links into a perfect chain; 
which now the occurrence of Prof. Edward Arber’s English 
scholar’s edition of Smith’s works will enable them to do most 
thoroughly. 

An interpretation and suggested origin of the term, which 
has been frequently quoted, is that of Heckewelder’s, given in 
his “Names which the Lenni Lennape or Delaware Indians 
gave to Rivers, Streams and Localities within the States of 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland and Virginia, with their 
Significations,” viz.: Pamunky, corrupted from Pihmunga, sig 
nifying “where we sweat.” This is a derivation that would 
naturally disgust any one who might desire to retain the name; 
and in fact would lead them to abandon it. But, like many or 
in truth the greater number of Heckewelder’s other conjectural 
etymologies—for that is all they seem to be—it is far fetched 
in its comparative phonology and decidedly a most grievous 
error in its application, as revealed in the historic facts we find 
accompanying its early forms; and, being such, it deserves no 
further consideration. 

Captain John Smith, the preserver of the Jamestown colony 
—whose works are a perfect mine of aboriginal history—is the 
one to whom we must apply for all our data relating to the 
locality where the name was first applied. On his well-known 
map of Virginia, and as handed down from the same source, 
the name designates a river. But he says in contradiction to 
this incorrect bestowal (p. 347), “Fourteene myles Northward 
from the river Powhatan (James) is the river Pamaunkee, which 
is navigable 60 or 70 myles, but with catches and small Barkes 
30 or 40 myles farther; at the ordinary flowing of salt water, it 
divideth itselfe into two gallant branches. On the south side 
inhabit Youghtanund, who have about 60 men for warres, on the 
North branch Mattapament, who have thirty men, where this 
river is divided the country is called Pamaunkee and nourisheth 
neare 300 able men.” Therefore, as will be noticed, the term, 
in its aboriginal sense, did not designate a stream; and on 
referring to Smith’s map, Pamaunkee is found to be the trian- 
gular peninsula formed by the two main branches of the river, 
one being called the Youghtanund, now known as the Pamunkey, 
and the other the Mattipament, now retained as the Matapony, 
while Smith’s Pamaunkee is called the York river. We also 
note that one of the principal Indian villages within this tri- 
angle, with the mark of a king’s residence, is called Uttamussak. 

mith (Arber’s Smith, p. 371) gives us some minute informa- 
tion in regard to this village—a description that is also quoted 
by William Strachey in his “Historie of Travaille into Virginia” 
(p. 90), as follows: “In every Territory of a Werewance is a 
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Temple and a Priest, two or. three or more. Their principal 
Temple or place of Superstition is at U#tamussak in Pamaunkee, 
neare unto which is a house, Temple or place of Powhatans. 
Upon the top of certain red sandy hils in the woods, there are 
three great houses filled with images of their kings and Devels 
and Tombes of their Predecessors, Those houses are neare 
sixtie foot in length, built arbour-wise, after their building. This 
place they count so holy as that [ none ] but the Priests and kings 
dare come into them, nor the Salvages. dare not goe up the 
river in boats by it, but they solemnly cast some peece of cop- 
per, white beads, or Pocones into the river, for feare their Okee 
should be offended and revenged of them. 


Thus, Feare was the first their Gods begot; 
Till feare began, their Gods were not. 


In this place commonly are resident seaven Priests. The 
chiefe differed from the rest in his ornaments, but inferior 
Priests could hardly be knowne from the common people, but 
that they had not so many holes in their eares to hang their 
jewels at.” 

Smith further describes some of the events of his capture at 
the swampy wilderness among the headwaters of the river 
Chickahominy by Opechankanough (p. 398): “Then they led 
him * * * overall those rivers, and backe againe by divers 
other several Nations, to the king’s habitation at Pamaunkee; 
where they entertained him with most strange and fearefull 
conjurations, 


As if neare led to hell, 
Amongst the Devils to dwell. 


Not long after, early in a morning, a great fire was made in 
a long house, and a mat spread on one side, as on the other; on 
the one they caused him to sit, and all the. guard went out of 
the house, and presently came skipping in a great grim fellow, 
all painted over with coale, mingled with oyle; and many 
snakes and wesels skins stuffed with mosse, and all their tayles 
tyed together, so as they met on the crowne of his head in a 
tassell; and round about the tassell was as a coronet of feathers, 
the skins hanging round about his head, backe and shoulders, 
and in a manner covered his face; with a hellish voyce, and a 
rattle in his hand, with most strange gestures and passions he 
began his invocation, and environed the fire with a circle of 
meale; which done three more such like devels came. rushing 
in with like antique tricks, painted halfe blacke, halfe red; but 
all their eyes were painted white, and. some red stroakes: like 
Mutchato’s along their cheeks; round about him those fiends 
daunced a pretty while, and then came in three more as ugly 
as the rest, with red eyes and white stroakes over their blacke 
faces; at last they all sat downe right against him; three of 
them on the one hand of the Chiefe Priest and three on the 
other. Then all with their rattles began a song; which ended 
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the Chiefe Priest layd downe five wheat cornes; then strayning 
his arms and hands with such violence that he sweat, and his 
veynes swelled, he began a short Oration; at the conclusion 
they all gave a short groane; and then layd downe three graines 
more. After that they began their song againe, and then 
another Oration, ever laying downe so many cornes as before, 
till they had twice incirculed the fire; that done, they tooke 
a bunch of little stickes prepared for that purpose, continuing 
still their devotion, and at the end of every song and Oration 
they layd downe a sticke betwixt the divisions of corne. Till 
night, neither he nor they did either eat or drinke, and then 
they feasted merrily, with the best provisions they could make. 
Three dayes they used this ceremony, the meaning whereof 
they told him was to know if he intended them well or no. 
The circle of meale signified their country, the circles of corne 
the bounds of the sea, and the stickes his country. They im- 
agined the world to be flat and round like a trencher, and they 
in the midst.” 

In this extract we have, from English sources, what is prob- 
ably the earliest account of the secret customs or shamanistic 
rites of the Indian medicine men of the Algonkin tribes. I 
have given Smith’s story at length because in it I find the clue 
to the meaning and the reasons for the origin of the term 
Pamaunkee. As Smith remarks, and as I have before quoted: 
“Ther principal Temple or place of Superstition is at Uttamassak 
at Pamaunkee, neare unto which is a house, Temple or place of 
Powhatans.” 

The constant and invariable habit of the English explorers 
and settlers, who, when having but a very imperfect knowledge 
of the language, was to soften or to abbreviate all descriptive 
terms to their use and speech, without any regard whatever as 
to the sense or meaning in which it was uttered by the Indians 
themselves. Therefore I believe “Pamaunkee” to be a con- 
traction of the descriptive appellation as bestowed by the 
Indians living on the James and as heard spoken by Smith and 
his associates, and that the whole-original name is contained in 
the quotation from Smith and Strachey of “Uttamussack at 
Pamaunkee.” Taking this as our guide, in order to arrive at a 
correct conclusion, and leaving out the English preposition az, 
which I believe was undoubtedly erroneously inserted by 
Smith’s amanuensis and copied verbatim et literatim by Strachey, 
we then have the compound term or cluster word of ‘‘Uttamus- 
sack-pamaunkee, or to give the form of the first part as some- 
times occurring, “Uttamussah-pamaunkee,” which I analyse 
and interpret as follows: U#, is a locative preposition of fre- 
quent use in Algonquian dialects,-especially in those of New 
England, to which the Powhatan bears a very close relation- 
ship, signifying “at or in the.” The second component mussa 
or musses, is given by Smith as denoting “woods,” that is, a 
“covert, or place of secrecy,” when the suffix ack, “place,” 
is added. The terminal “pamaunkee” is a form of the verb 
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“to hide,” used by Eliot as an adjectival in the form “pamukque” 
—hence we have utt-amuss’ack-pamaunkee, “a place of secrecy 
in the woods;” or, to be in accord with Smith, “a place of 
superstition in the woods.” 

Spelman, who was a prisoner among the Virginia tribes for 
some years, and became an expert in their language, in his 
“Relation” (Arber’s Smith, p. civ) varies the name as “Pow- 
munkey;” Wingfield in his “Discourse,” (Ibid., p. lxxvi,) as 
‘“Pamaonche” or “Pamaonke;” Tindall on his chart (Brown's 
Genesis of the United States, p. 150) “Pameuke;” while even 
Smith himself is not always constant in his spelling of the 
same. The word is probably related to the Delaware Kem- 
ochwen, “to steal away;’ Otchipwe, Gimodak, mysteries, .“it 
is a secret;” Cree, Kimotch, “a secret.” The strongest corrob- 
oration of this study, however, is found abundantly ar 
in that store-house of Algonquian knowledge, Eliot’s Indian 
Bible, where it is given in various grammatical forms, and in 
its phonetic elements is almost identical with the whole Pow- 
hatan cluster word. For instance, Eliot uses it in Isaiah 32: 2, 
in the adjectival form of “asompamukque ayeuonganit,’—a 
hiding place; the second word, ayeuonganit, being of fre- 
quent use by Eliot, and denotes ‘a dwelling-place,” from ayem, 
“to dwell,” with the locative onganit. In Job 40: 21,-+he makes 
use of assampamukqutit, as an equivalent for “in the covert.” 
In Job 20: 26, it appears with the prefix of the third person 
singular and the terminal of the verb of motion in its simple 
form also inthe third person singular, waut-assampamukquodt oomut, 
“where or when he is going in his secret places.” Psalms 27: 5, 
with the locative prefix or preposition before referred to, ut 
assampamukquodtut, “in the secret of;” while lastly I find it 
used as a verbal noun in I. Cor, 15: 51, in the form of asampa- 
mukquok, as the equivalent for ‘“‘a mystery, a secret thing.” 
Thus, with this linguistic evidence before us, the Powhatan term 
may be freely translated “at his place of mystery,” as such 
describes Powhatan’s “place of superstition in the woods,” as 
ruled over by the priests of the mystic number seven. 
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Correspondence. 


MT. TAYLOR. 
Editor American Antiquarian: 


In the frontispiece (View from Mount Taylor) of THe AMER- 
ICAN ANTIQUARIAN for July, 1895, you have, unknowingly I sup- 
pose, published a suitable illustration for an article of mine, 
which appeared over twelve years ago (April, 1883) in your 
periodical. Thearticle is entitled “A Part of the Navajo’s My- 
thology.” After describing the destruction of the giant, 
Yeitso, by the waregods, it says: ‘““His head was chopped off and 
thrown to a distance, where it was transformed into a hill which 
stands to-day among the foot-hills of San Mateo.” And later 
it says: “The only instruments of the first woman’s vengeance 
now left werethe followers of Yeitso, the giant of San Mateo. They 
were numerous, and to effect their destruction was no easy task. 
After a long consultation the twins decided to try to raise a 
great storm. They took the wind-charm they had received in 
the house of the sun. This they put ina particular place, desig- 
nated by the sun, and performed over it dances and incanta- 
tions. Asaresultof their devotions, a great tempest arose which 
uprooted the highest trees and tossed, as if they were pebbles, 
the greatest rocks of San Mateo. In this tornado all the fol- 
lowers of Yeztso perished.” 

San Mateo, as it is called by the Mexicans, Mount Taylor, as 
it has been named by our people. Tsotsil, (Great Peak) as it 
is known to the Navajos, is one of the sacred mountains of the 
Navajo country. It is 11,389 feet high. The map of the U. S. 
Geological Survey limits the name Mount Taylor to the high- 
est peak and preserves the name “San Mateo mountains” for 
the whole mountain mass; but other authorities do not do this. 

In your picture to which I refer, may be seen represented in 
the middle distance three hills, two conical and one a trun- 
cated one. They are of black lava rock, very distinct in appear- 
ance from the bluffs and mesas of stratified rock which sur- 
round them. There are many more such pinnacles around the 
base of Mount Taylor. 

These lava hills are believed by the Navajos to be the heads 
of Yeitso and his followers, who were destroyed by the war- 
gods. The largest of all is called E/ Cabezon (the Great Head) 
by the Mexicans, and this is the one which the Navajos think 
is the head of Yeitso himself. Respectfully yours, 

WASHINGTON MATTHEWS. 
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Editorial. 


MUSEUMS AND COLLECTIONS. 


The editor of THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN had the oppor- 
tunity of visiting several museums and libraries during the 
month of September, and noticing the progress which has been 
made. The following notes are the results of this visit: Cleve- 
land was the first place which was reached. Here is the His- 
torical Society of the Western Reserve, which has long been 
known for its activity in the archzological field, the veteran 
archzologist, Col. C. Whittlesey, having been for a long time 
the president, and Judge C. C. Baldwin, the ethnologist, the 
secretary, both of them now deceased. One of the problems 
which has been before this society and betore the archzologists 
was in reterence to the Eries, and the sites which they occupied. 

The society has recently received a large number of relics 
which were exhumed near the mouth of the Chagrin River, at 
Willoughby, Ohio. They were taken from beneath the surface 
by Mr. Joseph Worden, and consisted cf hammers, chisels, 
rude axes, tablets, tubes, thumb and finger stones, arrow-sharp- 
eners, bone fish-hooks, beads, pottery, rude pipes with faces en- 
graved upon them, bone awls, and perforated shells. Most of 
these are very similar to those which were taken from the shelter 
caves at Elyria a few years ago by Mr. Baldwin, but the engrav- 
ings on the pipes and pottery are similar to those which are 
common in New York state. The faces are like Iroquois faces. 
The Eries were known to be a branch of the Iroquois stock. 
This shows that the relics were left here by the Eries, and so 
helps us to identify two of the localities where they had their 
villages. Prof. Warren Upham, who is at present the custodian, 
is very much interested in the find and in the fact that the Eries 
can be identified. 

At Buffalo a discussion has been going on as to the loca- 
tion of the ship-yard where the Griffin was built. Mr. Rem- 
mington and others have been studying the subject and have 
published pamphlets. There was a design on foot to erect a 
monument on the spot. Certainty has not been reached and the 
monument is delayed, but the literature is accumulating. The 
rooms of the Academy of Science and of the Historical So- 
ciety were unfortunately closed. Grosvenor Library was just 
moving into a beautiful and roomy building and was already as- 
suming a very elegant appearance. There is in this library a 
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fine collection of early maps, which, through the courtesy of the 
librarian, was laid open for inspection, notwithstanding the un- 
settled condition of the books. 

At Albany there is a fine collection of relics in the Geolog- 
ical and Agricultural buildings. Some of the relics are from the 
Iroquois country, but the largest part are from the Pacific Islands, 
and from China and Alaska, and called the Wilfer collection. 
There is need of an ethnologist here, for a Fiji war club with its 
round head, sharp point, and curved handle, ought not to be 
classed with the Iroquois weapons ot war; nor should the image 
of the Egyptian god Bes be placed among the Chinese idols. 
The Iroquois mask in the cabinet is a duplicate of the one which 
has often been portrayed, but has some new symbols. The 
nucleus:of a fine collection of Iroquois stone relics and of the 
ancient costumes of the Indians may be seen here. What is 
needed is an appropriation from the state and the appointment of 
a first-class custodian. The library in the capitol building, how- 
ever, atones for all neglectinthemuseum. The arrangement of 
the books in this library speaks well for Mr. Melville Dewey’s 
system, and the large collection of books on Americana speaks 
well also for the liberality of the state. Mr. Bisco, the assistant 
librarian, was very polite and opened up the treasures in a won- 
derful manner. 


The University of Vermont, situated at Burlington, has a fine 
local collection of stone relics, which has been gathered by the 
industry of Prof. W. S. Perkins. Descriptions of these relics 
have been published through the American Naturaltst. Along 
with this should be mentioned the smaller collection at Platts- 
burgh, N. Y., which Dr. H, S. Kellogg has been gathering. 


At Springfield, Mass., there isa fine library of 95,000 volumes, and 
a beautiful art building, both under the charge of Dr. Rice, the 
city librarian. At Worcester there are two buildings devoted 
to antiquities. The oldest one is full of a fine collection of books, 
maps, and manuscripts owned by the American Antiquarian 
Society, which is the oldest society of the kind in America. In 
this collection may be found a copy of the very valuable reprint 
by Dr. Forstermann, of the Dresden Codex. This is the most 
interesting object, for there were only about fifty copies pub- 
lished—and there are but a few copies in this country. Stephen 
Salisbury is a liberal patron, and has done much toward building 
up this unique collection of books. Mr. E. M. Barton, a very 
courteous gentleman, is the librarian. The Museum of Local 
Antiquities is in a building by itself. There is not much 
ethnology and scarcely any pre-historic archeology in this col- 
lection; but for the relics of early historical days it is very 
valuable. Mr. Salisbury is also a patron of this institution. 
The Free Public Library, of which Mr. S. S. Green is the librarian, 
and the library of the Clark University should be mentioned in 
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this connection. At Boston the Public Library, with its mass of 
books hidden from sight, and its large reading rooms and stately 
halls, is the first place generally visited. The art building, with 
its fine collection of paintings and statuary and bric-a:brac, will 
be the next. The Athenaeum, with its cosy reading-room, sur- 
rounded by books and maps on all sides, and polite attendants 
everywhere present, will be the place where one will want to 
stay. It is both restfull and full of work. The Geneaological 
Society and the Congregational Library rooms should be visited 
by the antiquarian, for there are treasures here which can be 
found nowhere else. At Harvard there is the finest collection 
of old maps in America. The one who gains access to the room 
in which they are kept will want weeks and months—even years 
instead of hours—to learn what depths of information can be 
found. Fortunately Dr. Justin Winsor has been engaged in 
“deep sea sounding” here, and has given us the result in his various 
books. 

The crowning place of all is, however, in the Peabody Museum. 
Archeology reigns supreme. The words of the Queen of 
Sheba to King Solomon after she had visited his palace are 
appropriate here—“The half has not been told me.” There are, 
in this museum, splendid collections of statues and fragments 
of sculptured blocks from Honduras, casts of altars, gateways 
and facades from the ancient cities, specimens of art, grotesque, 
ghoulish faces, but finely wrought and genuine surprises. The col- 
lection from the Northwest Coast is also very fine. Such spears 
made from obsidian as one rarely sees—a splendid and typical col- 
lection of carved specimens. The relics from the stone graves and 
from the mounds are very numerous and very systematically 
arranged. The costumes and ethnological tokens which have 
been gathered from the living tribes are very numerous. The 
sacred pole of the Omahas described by Miss Fletcher in this 
number is here for safe keeping. Everywhere in these rooms one 
is reminded of the wonderful diversity which existed among the 
Indian tribes. We speak of the Indians as if they were all alike. 
There is indeed a unity amid diversity, but the diversity is very 
impressive. Prof. F. W. Putnam is the soul of this institution. 
He has done a splendid work during the last twenty-five years 
—a work which has been felt throughout the entire country. 
The nucleus of the Field Museum was gathered by him. He 
is doing much toward the building up of the ethnological depart- 
ment of the Museum of Natural History in New York, but his 
best work is in the Peabody Museum. 
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THE MEETING OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION AT 
SPRINGFIELD. 


The last session of the American Association was held at 
Springfield, Mass., from August 28th to September 4th. It 
proved to be very interesting, but was not very largely attended, 
as many of the prominent geologists and archeologists were 
conspicuous by their absence. The president’s address was pre- 
pared by Dr. Brinton, who was in Europe, being unfortunately 
detained by the illness of his wife, but it was read in a masterly 
way by the secretary, Henry Howe, and made a marked impres- 
sion on the large and intelligent audience. The general sessions 
were held in the hall of the Y. M. C. A, building, which is a fine 
structure and conveniently located. The sessions of Section 
H (Anthropology) were held in this hall, while the other sections 
had their meetings in the Art building, the State St. Baptist 
Church, the High School building, the Parish House of Christ 
Church and the Evangelist Hall, all of which were convenient of 
access. It was manifest at the outset that anthropology would 
be in the ascendency, as it was at the last meeting at Madison. 
Mr. F. H. Cushing was the presiding officer, and Mr. Stewart 
Culin, of Philadelphia, the secretary of Section H. The pro- 
gram was very full and the papers read were very interesting, not 
only to the members of the Section, but to the large audience 
which continued to fill the hall through the entire week. The 
first paper read was by Mr. F. H. Cushing on the Dynasty of the 
Arrow, which was followed by three papers read by Stewart 
Culin; one on the Origin of Playing Cards, another on the 
Origin of Money in China, and another on the Mustach Sticks 
of the Ainus. These papers seemed to dove-tail together, and 
drew out the comment that they proved a pre-historic contact 
between the inhabitants of the interior and the early people of 
Northeastern Asia and China, as the symbolism was very simi- 
lar on both continents. The arrow was treated first in its me- 
chanical development, second in its social influence, and third in 
its symbolic significance. Under the last head there was consid- 
erable discussion, but a very important point was crowded out 
intrusively. The arrow, the lightning, and the serpent are 
identical in their symbolism, and so the Arrow Dynasty intro- 
duces three cults—the serpent being the most significant and 
most beset with ethnological problems. The paper by Mr. John 
G. Bourke on some Arabic Survivals in the Language and Folk- 
usage of the Rio Grande Valley brought out the thought 
of “contact.” There are some strange mysteries about this 
question of contact which are constantly coming forward to the 
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notice of the archzologists, but they are as constantly explained 
away to make room for the theory of parallel development. 

The papers on the Sacred Pole of the Omaha Tribe, by Miss 
C. Fletcher, and on the Mystery of the Name Pamunkey, by 
William Wallace Tooker, were read on Monday and gave very 
excellent satisfaction. These two papers are published in the 
present number. Our readers will enjoy the opportunity of 
studying them at their leisure. A very curious and interest- 
ing paper was also read on Monday. In it the engravings 
contained in the bone implements which were exhumed from 
the Hopewell Mounds, but which have never been analyzed, 
were explained. This paper was by Prof. Putnam. He exhibited 
a number of diagrams which, presented the minute, finely 
wrought figures on a very large scale. By this means the striking 
resemblances were easily recognized between those figures and 
symbols, which are common, both on the forthwest coast 
and among the mounds of the Gulf states. His theory is that 
the same race had spread through the west and south, carrying 
their symbols with them. This race differed from the aborigines 
of the north and east. On Tuesday morning a very learned 
paper on the Sociological Statistics of Europe as a branch of 
anthropomorphism of geography, was read by Wm. C. Ripley, 
of the School of Technology of Boston. The paper by Miss 
Alice C. Fletcher on Indian Songs and Music, and the one by 
F. H. Cushing on Spider Goddess and the Demon Snare were in 
the direct line of American mythology and anthropology. The 
one by Mr. R. G. Haliburton on the Influence of Pre-historic 
Pigmy Races on Earth Calendars and Cults carried the audierfce 
afield. The account of the Discovery of a Chipped Chert Imple- 
ment in Undisturbed Glacial Gravel near Steubenville, Ohio, by 
F, G. Wright, drew in a large audience Tuesday afternoon, as it 
was expected that there would be considerable discussion, Sec- 
tion E. having adjourned and many of the geologists being pres- 
ent. The specimen was brought in, the location of the find was 
shown by Prof. Wright. Prof. Putnam examined the relic and 
pronounced it palaeolithic, as it was covered with the patina, and 
had the form characteristic of palaeolithic relics. The members 
of the Section did not see the specimen and consequently no dis- 
cussion was held. Prof. Spencer stated that in his opinion the 
gravel in which it was found was older than that of the Trenton 
in which so many relics have been found. According to the pro- 
gram this paper should have been followed by another upon a kin- 
dred topic, viz. The Paleolithic Cult, its Characteristic Variations 
and Tokens. This would have brought in the whole subject of 
paleolithics, which should have been discussed, the two sides being 
presented; but the order was changed and two long papers _in- 
tervened which occupied the remainder of the day. These papers 
were interesting in themselves, but as they treated of subjects 
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which were not consecutive they failed to carry the thought as 

far along as was designated or expected, This is the fault with © 
the Section on Anthropology—the subjects are not arranged and 

discussed on days accorded to different departments. On Wednes- 

day morning the paper on the Characteristic of the Palzolithic 

Age was read and discusssed at considerable length. The 

papers following this were as follows: A Study in Child Life, 
by L. O. Talbot. The Indians of Southern California, by Franz 

Boas. The Cosmogonic Gods of the Iroquois, by J. W. B. 
Hewitt. Word Formation in the Kootenay Language, by Alex. 
F. Chamberlain. Kootenay Indian Personal Names, by Alex. 
F. Chamberlain. 


The Section was fortunate in having so able and courteous a 
presiding officeras Mr. Cushing was. His resources of thought 
and facts are very great, but it is not often that they are drawn 
out so fully for the benefit of the specialists. We shall hope to 
give our readers the article on the Spider Goddess and the 
Demon Snare in a future number. We have the promise also 
of articles from Mr. Stewart Culin. The chief advantage of the 
session at Springfield was that so many from the other sections 
came in and took part in the discussion on anthropology—all 
of them ina very friendly spirit. Prof. E. D. Cope, who was 
elected president for next year, honored the Section by coming 
frequently into the room and giving the result of his knowledge 
as to the extinct animals in America. In fact Section H could 
boast the honor of having the president of the association and 
the permanent secretary among its members, and having the 
the president-elect present in special discussions. 

The discussions took a wide range and it was sometimes 
interesting to see how many points would come in from the 
different specialists; Mythology, sociology, biology or natural 
history, philology, ethnology, all having a share in the depart- 
ment of anthropology, but all blended together beautifully as 
one took in the whole program and got a perspective at a dis- 
tance. It is a grand science and is growing apace. The city of 
Springfield is elegant and beautiful. The entertainment was 
princely. The excursions to Northampton, Amherst, and Mt. 
Holyoke, were very delightful. The opportunity of meeting the 
citizens in their homes, and in their churches and public places, 
and enjoying the hospitality of the people was very gratifying. 

The only sad feature was that so many of our noble workers in 
various departments have dropped away, one after another, within 
a few years. The vice-president of. the Madison meeting, Rev. 
J. O. Dorsey, has gone during the year. Col. Garrick Mallery, 
who has always been so courteous and so instrifctive, was greatly 
missed. We have been saddened since the meeting by the 
tidings of the accident which occurred to Professor Riley, the 
entemologist, who was one of the first to arrive, the last to leave, 
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and seemed unusually kindly in his bearing. This has happened 
several times, for it was after the Boston meeting that Hon. L. H. 
Morgan and Prof. S. S. Haldeman suddenly ceased their work. 
And so after the Madison and Springfield meetings beloved 
co-workers have taken their departure. 


ft). 
VV 





ETHNOGRAPHIC NOTES. 


By ALBERT S. GATSCHET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


JosePH NICOLAR was an Indian of the Penobscot tribe settled on islands 
in the Penobscot River, Maine, and counting about 400 people. These 
Indians are quite industrious and inventive; they construct birch bark 
canoes and manufacture basketry of very neat patterns, which they sell 
either at the neighboring town of Old Town, or at the watering places of 
the seaside of the New England coast. The Penobscot Indians adhere to 
the Roman Catholic faith, which was planted among them in the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. Mr. Nicolar had made it a life-task to study, 
publish and propagate the folklore of his own people and in 1893 published 
to this effect “7he Life and Traditions of the Red Man.’ It is an interesting 
collection of 147 pages, which for graphic qualities and fluency of style 
rivals any similar production of the white man. It describes the ancient 
customs and beliefs, not of the Indian in general, as the title would make 
us believe, but only of the Abndkis or New England Indians of Algonkin 
race and language, who are subdivided into Penobscots, Passamaquoddies, 
Micmacs and St. Francis Indians. The main figure in these stories is 
Gluskap, their chief deity and law-giver, who unites with his divine power 
and oratory the qualities of a clown, liar and deceiver. Several aboriginal 
religions have their main deities clothed in this sa-ae ragamuffin or Falstaff 
garb, and instanees of these are Manabozho or Ninebush—the great rabbit 
—of the Ojibwé, Sinti among the Kiowas, and Kmukdmtch among the 
Klamaths of Oregon. There is no doubt but that they are deifications of 
the sun and sky, of the winds and storms, and of the seasons of the year. 
The name of Gluskap is the usual Abndki term for 4ar and deceiver, but it 
is rather difficult to discover his real appellation when Nic>lar writes him 
‘Klos-kur-beh.’ The book shows a remarkable effort on the part of an 
Indian to explain to the white man his peculiar manners and ways in life 
and. religion, and the face of the author, of whom a good portrait is addea 
as frontispiece, shows the earnestness of his purposes. The preface is 
dated Old Town, Maine, but the book was printed at Bangor. _ The gifted 
author is no longer among the living, for he exchanged this sublunar world 
for a better one in the month of February, 1894. 


Dr. EDWARD SELER has just published an important antiquarian illus- 
trated sketch on remains recently discovered in Guatemala, and the 
Mexican state of Chiapas. These antiquities are ruins of buildings, picto- 
graphs, tombs or pyramids and sculptural objects, ornaments on buildings, 
etc. Some of the localities are Sacule-u, Masapa,; Iximché, Kalamté, 
Pasojon, Comitancillo, Zacualpa, Las Mercedes, andsoforth, the article hav- 
ing appeared in Vol. IV, No. 1, of the “Verdffentlichungen aus dem K$nig- 
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lichen Museum fiir Vélkerkunde, Berlin, Reimer, 1895. This splendid period- 
ical appears in large folio size and contains articles of the best scientists 
only. In the first number is also printed the catalogue of a collection of 
idols, fetishes and priestly paraphernalia of the Zuni of New Mexico by 
our Frank H. Cushing, (pp. 10, profusely illustrated) and translated into 
German. Follows an account by the specialist Dr. Car/ Sapper, on “ An- 
cient Indian Settlements in Guatemala and Chiapas,” with map and ten 
plates, all described from personal inspection and surveys. 

LANGUAGES OF BRAZzIL.— During the last decennium the Indian 
languages of Central Brazil have been assiduously studied by native as well 
as by foreign linguists, who have conducted expeditions into these “dark” 
countries. The grammar of the Bakairi language by the famous 
explorer, Dr. Karl von den Steinen, is described as a model of 
Indian linguistics by those who have seen and studied it. Dr. Paul 
Ehrenreich, of Berlin, has in his numerous trips been busy to collect all 
information he was able to obtain on the long and short stops among the 
aborigines which time allowed him to make. A. The Carayd language of 
the state of Goyaz is the subject of one of his articles and is published in 
the “Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie,” 1894, on thirty-two pages. This people is 
tbe most important nation of the middle Araguaya river and does not be- 
long to the family of the Gés languages, as was formerly supposed. The 
syllables are built up on the principle, that of its two components a consonant 
is always followed by a vowel. From the doctor’s notes it appears that the 
noun distinguishes no gender, case, nor number, and has no real adjectives. 
Substantives are verbified by appending we or ma, and the distinction 
between noun and verb is more accurate here than in many other South 
American languages. The printed vocabulary is rather considerable and 
is remarkable through the difference observed between the dialect of the 
men and the women. #8. Cayapo is spoken in many countries extending 
between the Araguaya and the Tocantins as far as Para and the middle 
course of the Parana River. Most of them live in entire independence 
from the white population, and in‘the Cayapo we have to recognize the 
most important portion of the Gés race. Many Cayapo tribes have not yet 
been visited by explorers. The grammatic structure appears to show 
similarity with that of Caray4. Ehrenreich secured an extensive vocabu- 
lary of the Cradaho tribe, which pertains to the northern portion of- the 
nation; a few words of the Ushikrin and of a dialect of the southern 
Cayapo. Printed in the “Zeitschrift fur Ethnologie, 1894,” pp. 35-57. C. 
Another fascile of the same periodical, 1895, pp. 61-88, contains.notes upon 
the languages of the Chavantes and Cherentes Indians, who call them- 
selves Akua and belong to the Ges linguistic family. The former live on 
the shores of the Rio das Mortes, the latter on the middle Tocantins. Fol- 
low vocabularies of the Guajajara and Anambé of the state of Para and 
differing but little from the éngua gera/ or colloquial form of the Tupi. A 
few notes on the Apiacd of the same state, who belong to the Caraib con- 
nection, close this interesting series. 

From SAMUEL LAFONE QUEVEDO, M. A., the Argentinian investigator, 
we have a linguistic study of the Lule language spoken in a part of the 
Chaco. This tongue is frequently mentioned along with the Tonocote. It is 
spoken in the same portion of territory and resembles it in its remarkable 
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mode of suffixation. Quevedo has made his researches not from these Incians 
themselves, but from the writings of the grammarian Antonio Machoni, a 
Jesuit father. Quevedo’s treatise is not what we may call a grammar, but 
consi-ts rather of grammatic notes based on his system of radicals. This 
study is followed by a Lule-Spanish dictionary of considerable extent and 
by a short catechism with interlinear translation inSpanish. The book was 
printed in Buenos Ayres, 1894, holds 145 pages and is entitled: Los Lu/es- 
Estudio filologico y Calepino Lule-Castellano, seguido del catecismo. 
Vademecum para el arte y vocabular del P. A. Machoni. Separately printed 
from the “Boletin del Instituto Geografico Argentino, tomo XV., pp. 185 sq. 

“ETHNOLOGISCHES NOTIZBLATT” is a periodical issued by the direction 
of the Royal Museum of Ethnology in Berlin and destined to inform the 
literary public of the doings of that institution. Number second, which lies 
before us, contains fourteen partly illustrated articles and communications 
made to the museum, e. g., canoe-sculptures from New Zealand, Mount 
Meru, list of Siamese books and manuscripts received, antiquities of Gua- 
temala (by Dr. E. Seler), latest news of African exploration, correspond- 
ence of Dr. Uhle. The report contains 159 pages, with plates, and is 
published by A. Haack, Berlin. Another publication by the director of the 
museum, Adolf Bastian, is “Ethnische Elementargedanken”, Berlin, Weid- 
mann, 1895, octavo. Two sections of it have appeared up to the present 
day. 


ORNAMENTATION OF THE EYES is customary among several people of 
foreign parts, and frequently they transfer these ornaments from their facial 


traits to the sculpture and carvings intended to represent the human form. 
The present incumbent to the directorship of the civic museum of eth- 
nography in Bremen, German Empire, has made a special study of this 
pictorial and sculptural feature and has gathered his notes in an article 
published in the Transact, Royal Society of Siences of Saxony, philoso- 
phic-historic class, Vol. 15th, 1895, illust., No. 11, on ninety-seven pages, 
under the title: Jinrich Schurtz, Das Augenornament und verwandte 
probleme. Polynesia and the northwest coast of America are especially rich 
in the most fanciful forms of this sort of artistic display. 


ALTHOUGH the literature of HYPNOTISM seems extensive already it 
increases every year through the rapid advance in hypnotic discovery. 
The best book composed on it in 1894 is by Dr. Otto Stoll, professor in 
Zurich, who, in his “Suggestion und Hypnotismus in der Vélkerpsychol- 
ogie,” published by K. F. Koehler, Leipzig, 1894, pp. 523, has attempted 
a complete survey of this class of disorders among all the nations of © 
the globe, with frequent historic retrospects. The oracles of Greece, 
the Eleusinian and other mysteries, the suggestive effect of dreaming 
and of sleeping in temples and tombs, the ravings of the Maenads and 
Bacchantes are minutiously described and their influence traced upon the 
life and religion of the people. On North America Stoll’s sketches are 
rather exhaustive—he speaks of the excitement produced by camp and bush 


meetings, the laughing epidemics of the Wesleyans, the “rolling exercise” 
and the “jerks” of the Puritans—all these phenomena prove the close con- 
nection between religious and sexual sensuality. Space is too small to say 
more, but those who try to gauge the value of the book should read first 
what Stoll says about the Muckers of ery meee the Italian fanatic Laz- 
zaretti, the Morelstchiki and the Skopzi of Russia. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Chronicles of Border Warfare ; a History of the Settlement by the Whites 
of Northwestern Virginia, and of the Indian Wars and Massacres in 
that Section of the State; with Reflections, Anecdotes, Etc., by: Alex- 
ander Scott Withers. A new edition, edited and Annotated by Reuben 
Gold Thwaites, Secretary of the Wisconsin Historical Society, editor 
of Wisconsin Historical Collections, and author of “The Colonies, 1492- 
1750,” “Historic Waterways,” “Story of Wisconsin,” etc. With the ad- 
dition of a memoir of the author, and several illustrative notes, by the 
late Lyman Copeland Draper, author of “King’s Mountain and Its 
Heroes,” “Autograph Collections of the Signers,” etc., 8 vo., 467 pages. 
Cloth, $2.50, The Robert Clarke Company. 

This history of the western border was originally published at Clarkes- 
burg in northwestern Virginia, in 1831, and at the time created widespread 
attention. It was read at many a country fire-side until every copy was 
worn out by constant use. It has been for a long time out of print, but is 
republished by the Robert Clarke Co., with a memoir of the author by Dr. 
Lyman C, Draper, and notes by Reuben Gold Thwaites. The author be- 
gins with the recounting of the various theories in reference to the origin of 
the Indians. He then gives an analysis of the Indian character; but the 
body of the book is taken up with descriptions of individuals and families 
who lived on the frontier and experienced many hardships and dangers, 
and with a detailed narrative of the various tragedies though which they 
passed. This narrative is given in a very graphic style. It not only pre- 
sents the Chronicles of Border Warfare, but all the incidents. It is 
especially graphic when the cruelties of the Indians are brought out. The 
book is said to be authentic, though some of the tales of cruelty seem too 
horrible’for belief. There is very little in the book which can be regarded 
as apologetic for the Indian, and what is a little surprising there is nothing 
in the notes which relieves the darkness of the picture. Even the terrible 
slaughter of the Moravian Indians by the white men is spoken of in a way 
to partially excuse the act of the white settlers who vented their rage upon 
an innocent party of Christian Indians. Still there is no book in existence 
that has given a clearer view of the struggles through which the early settlers 
passed, and perhaps no book that contained a better summary of the events 
which occurred. The names of the prominent actors in those scenes were 
formerly like house-hold words, and have a charm for many a lad of the 
present time. The bravery of Daniel Boone, the daring of James 
Rogers Clark, the sufferings of Col. Crawford, the treachery and meanness 
of Simon Girty, the brave deeds of Gen. Anthony Wayne, are brought out 
for our admiration, while in the back-ground there is any number of private 
individuals and noble characters which would have remained unknown ex- 
cept for the patience of this author in searching out their history and re- 
counting their exploits and sufferings. It is probable that the sketches of 
the noted characters, as well as the recounting of the tragedies, will cause 
this book to be taken up again and read with as much avidity as it was 
fifty and sixty years ago. This, if it-should occur, would probably lead the 
present generation to appreciate the efforts of the early settlers of the 
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Mississippi valley, and to cherish their names and memories. The portraits 
of these individuals who constitute the ancestors of many of the families 
which still make their home in this valley are worthy of study. 


The Meeting Place of Geology and History. By Sir J. William Dawson, 
LL. D., F. R. S., author of “The Earth and Man,” “Modern Ideas of 
Evolution,” “The Chain of Life in Geological Time.” Fleming H. 
Revell Company, New York, Chicago, Toronto; The Religious Tract 
Society, London. 218 pages. 


The meeting place of two sciences is defined by the author. who says, 
“We have now very complete data for tracing the earth from its original 
formless or chaotic state through a number of formative and preparatory 
stages up to its modern condition, but perhaps the parts of its history least 
clearly known, especially to general readers, are those that relate to the be- 
ginning and the end of the creative work.” He also says the science of 
man covers both the old prehistoric ages as revealed by geology and arch- 
zology and the more modern world which is still present and of which we 
have written records, but its date is acknowledged to be uncertain, for little 
is known concerning it. The history of the earth before the human period 
and its condition at man’s introduction is very obscure. The earliest traces 
of man are still in dispute. Flints, supposed to be worked, have been 
found in France in the upper and midde miocene, There are instances of 
human bones in the pleiocene. It1s maintained that the skulls found in 
the auriferous gravels in Western America are genuine and belong to the 
pleiocene age. These, however, are stillallindispute. The author grants 
that man appeared in Western Asia and Europe at the close of the glacial 
period, for it is proven by the remains of paleocosmic men in river beds, in 
caves and in other localities, and especially in the association with the 
bones of extinct animals. An illustration is found in the cave of Goyet in 
Belgium. Here the bones of the cave lion and the cave bear were found 
on the lowest layer; on the second layer hyenas, wolf, rhinoceros, mam- 
moth, wild horse, wild ox, Irish stag and a few human bones gnawed by the 
hyenas. The remaining surfaces presented work-flints, ornaments and evi- 
dence of the use of fire. Thus man was contemporary with the extinct ani- 
mals in Europe. Other cases are referred to and the names are given. To 
illustrate: The Old Man of Cromagnon was said to be of great stature, 
being nearly six feet high; he had an enormous thigh bone, long skull, 
broad face and projecting cheek bones. The interments of men of the Con- 
stadt race at Spy, Belgium, described by Fraipont and Lohest, are pro- 
nounced palceolithic and palceanthropic by Sir William Dawson. The end 
of the palceolithic age, he thinks, was convulsive and marked by great 
geological vicissitudes, and its submergence, leading to the vast destruction 
of animal life, changes and climate and new conditions, in which the 
paleolithic or neanthropic age was introduced. At the beginning of this age 
man lived in caves and the reindeer still existed. The caves of Furfooz 
and of Frontal in Belgium are specimens. 


Sir William Dawson identifies the antedeluvians of Genesis with the old-. 
est men of geological and archzological science and inclines to the opinion 
that the deluge was universal in the sense of being a submersion of the . 
whole of the land, either by subsidence or by elevation of the ocean bed. In. 
this respect he agrees with, and perhaps anticipates, the positions of Pro- 
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fessor Prestwich, who holds that this submergence occurred between the 
paleolithic and neolithic age and accounts for the conttasts between the 
skulls and the skeletons and the works of art by this means. This also is a 
position which many of the American naturalists are reaching, although the 
bones of extinct animals are found here in lower strata, but without the 
presence of man, the bones and remains of man in the caves being pro 
nounced by all as very modern, in fact resembling the modern Indian. This 
book furnishes a good resume of the whole subject and will undoubtedly be 
sought for as the latest work published. It is illustrated by a number of 
wood cuts presented in a convenient form. ; 


The Gospel of Buddha. According to Old Records, told by Paul Carus. 
Third revised edition. The Open Court Publishing Co., 324 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 

When Arnold’s “Light of Asia” first appeared it was criticised as present- 
ing the system of Buddhism under the garb of Christianity, Buddha him- 
self being made to appear very much like Christ—the Savior of the world. 
The author of this book says in the preface that “all the essential moral 
truths of Christianity are deeply rooted in the nature of things. Buddha 
also bases his religion upon man’s knowledge of the nature of things. A 
comparison of the many striking agreements will, in the end, only help to 
mature our insight into the essential nature of Christianity. It will bring 
out the nobler Christianity which aspires to be the cosmic religion of unt- 
versal truth.” 

The quotations and selections from the sacred books are evidently with 
this point in view. The author endeavors to present the “Gospel of Buddha” 
as perhaps nearly equal to that of Christ. The question, however,’ is 
whether the book properly represents the system of Buddhism and 
whether the system as it really exists can be compared to Christianity. 
There is certainly no revelation of the future in Buddhism, and so it ¢an 
not properly be called a “Gospel.” The life and character of Buddha, 
whether presented in the poem of Arnold or the prose of this author seem 
very beautiful and striking, but the teachings about the supernatural and 
eternal world are very different from those contained in the Scriptures. 
One is charmed in reading the book, but he will, after all, turn to the life 
and teachings of Christ as far more satisfactory and nearer to the standard 
of thought which has been reached by the enlightened minds of those 
living in christian countries. Sectarianism is an objection to Christianity, 
but there are many sects among the Buddhists. We are not persuaded to 
accept Buddha as a teacher, notwithstanding the charming manner in 
which his teachings are compiled and presented by the able and learned 
author. 

Lakes of North America. A reading lesson for students of geography and 
geology. By Israel C. Russell, Professor of Geology University of 
Michigan. Boston, U.S. A.,and London: Ginn & Co. 1895. 

The first chapter of this book gives a summary of the causes which have 
produced lakes, as follows: Depressions in new land areas; atmospheric 
agencies; aqueous agencies; glacial agencies, especially morains; volcanic 
agencies; impact of meteors, earthquakes, landslides, chemical action. 
The third chapter speaks of the lake shores under the name of sea-cliffs, 
térraces, embankments, déltas; ice-built walls. The fourth chapter spéaks 
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of the different kinds of lakes—the laurentian, the mountain, the saline, 
and among these mention is made of Lake Superior, Lake Tahoe, Lake 
Chelan, the Great Salt Lake. The pleistocene lakes are treated of in the 
sixth chapter and their geological history is portrayed. Among these are ~ 
the lakes of Laurentian Basin, also Lakes Agassiz, Bonneville and Lahon- 
tan. This part of the book is the most interesting and the most valuable, 
for it brings out many new facts. There is in it a brief review of the the- 
ories that have been heldas to the former drainage of the Great Lakes, and 
the changes produced by the glacial period. In reference to the scenery 
of the region around the borders ot Lake Lahontan, the author says “there 
is an unsolved mystery connected with the tufa deposits that start out as 
strange, gigantic forms from the desert haze, as one slowly traverses those 
bitter alkaline lands.” This sentence shows the style of the book. The most 
striking fact brought out by the author is the lack of vegetable fossils in 
the lake beds of the far west. The remains of the mastodon, mammoth. ox, 
camel, horse have been found in the sediments of Lake Lahontan. The 
author says we are led to believe that the climate of the lake period was 
cold and changeable, uncongenial to either plant or animal life. The large 
animals whose bones have been discovered were perhaps only temporary 
visitors; they succumbed to adverse conditions, The camel and the horse 
have become extinct. The mastodon and mammoth were extinct before 
the coming of the white man; but the presence of the bones of these ani- 
mals in the sediments of the lakes leads one to look further back into 
earth’s history toth: period preceding the great geological winter, when 
under genial climate, varied and beautiful vegetation prevailed, and the 
animals whose bones are found made their homes along the lake shores 
and on the neighboring forest-covered hills. “Of the presence of man on 
the shores of Lakes Bonneville and Lahontan the records are silent.” 


The publishers have furnished a number of full-page plates, which very 
forcibly illustrate the subjects treated by the author. They have also given 
the volume a very neat form and furnished a good index. 


The Mogul Emperors of Hindustan. A. D.1398-A. D. 1707. By Edward 
S. Holden, LL.D. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1895. 


The author of this book has undertaken to present in a series of portraits 
the character of the Mohammedan rulers of Hindustan in an entirely new 
light. The general impression has been that Tamerlane, Timul, Barbar 
and the other Mohammedan kings were luxurious oriental despots, dis- 
tinguished for their cruelty more than any other traits. The impression is 
not radically changed by the reading of this book, though the author has 
set forth the other side of the Mohammadan character. Their taste for 
letters has been shown by Sir William Jones,and many specimens o 
poetry are quoted by him. The taste for art is shown by Prof. E. S. 
Holden. The dark things which have been recorded against the namé of 
these monarchs are surrounded by wreaths of flowers and embellished with 
the adornments of art, so that a rose-colored view of their life is given. The 
surroundings of these emperors were, indeed, magnificent, and there wa$'an 
air of luxury in their palaces which rarely prevailed elsewhere. This, how- 
ever, is so coritrary to the Puritan way of living that it of itself makes the 
contrast between the Mohammedan ahd thé Christian teligion véry stHik- 
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ing. The charge of witch-craft does not have much force when the cruel- 
ties of the Mohammedan kings are considered. 

It is interesting to look in upon the palaces and to see the wealth which 
abounded. There are gems of art hanging about the persons, fabrics 
which India only can produce; perfumes which fill the air and end their 
fragrance afar. When one is permitted to lift the window and breathe the 
air and see luxury it seems like another world, but when the shadows of 
passion and deeds of cruelty are seen behind the throne, making the back- 
ground of the picture, the spectator is horrified and the window is closed 
with a pang, made all the keener by the poetry and refinement which are 
portrayed. Prof. Holden, an astronomer, finds recreation in delving into 
the oriental literature. He has taken great pains to bring out the facts. 
The publishers have illustrated the book with some beautiful portraits and 
gems of art. It is a new field, or rather an old field, opened anew. Many 
will find their curiosity satisfied who take the book and read its pages, 
and will be grateful for the information furnished. 
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